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THE GROWTH IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT: 
REJOINDER. 


THE two criticisms Creighton lecture which Professor 
Ramsay Muir and Mr. Malcolm were good enough contribute 
the January number History claim the compliment 
reply out respect the weight their arguments, the standing 
their authors, and the importance the subject not merely 
vital problem politics, but object-lesson the 
methods and value historical study and Unless 
are citizens first and students and teachers history means 
that end, cannot expect and not deserve that the 
public should pay much heed our professional claims show 
much interest the controversial details education. They 
may bulk large the mind the individual teachers 
history class, but they are small compared with the issues 
which confront the community whole; and among those 
issues the future organisation the British Empire paramount 
for its citizens and hardly less important for mankind large. 
apology should needed for returning the subject, parti- 
cularly truth and agreement can extracted from the jaws 
debate. 

substantial measure agreement probably not difficult 
may appear the surface this discussion, and hope that 
have only myself thank critics have misunderstood 
large part argument and failed appreciate the qualifica- 
tions thesis. The late Professor Freeman reported 
have maintained that mistake attempt impress more 
than one general idea audience single lecture, and 

only regret that have not the privilege printing herewith the 
text the Master Balliol’s annual address the subject the Historical 


Association, which would amplify and perhaps modify the brief summary given 
the Association’s leaflet Proceedings the Annual Meeting, 1917.” 
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would appear vain expect these days over-emphasis 
much attention any remark, even print, unless over- 
emphasised. But little surprised the unanimity with 
which critics have assumed that suggestion for Imperial 
reorganisation was leave growth” for the phrase used 
was growth and cautious experiment,” and the quiet 
omission the second half the expression and neglect the 
experiments suggested gives misleading turn the argument 
and creates entirely false antithesis. Mr. Malcolm, indeed, 
contends that lecture was this false antithesis, 
and devotes good deal his article its demolition. With 
much that writes cordially agree because, point fact, 
was also engaged attempt demolish the same antithesis. 
Mr. Malcolm has forgotten that was not mine, but that the 
reviewer who wrote institutions not grow; they are 
made human will for the realisation human purposes,” 
dictum which selected epitome the position impugned. 
object was show that institutions grow, and that they 
commonly grow into things very different from their design. did 
not deny that institutions were also made, and, indeed, small 
part discourse was devoted showing that institutions 
and constitutions, which had been deliberately made, had 
frequently failed respond the notions their makers. 

Indeed, were not that the critics say so, should hardly 
have gathered from some their criticisms that they were aimed 
anything had written. Professor Muir begins, for instance, 
with the remark that the suggested should invite 
few colonial statesmen occupy seats the House Lords.” 
The words used were “any number Dominion 
(p. 144); and far from being the most,” suggestion 
for reconstituted Second Chamber was only one series 
steps which said might taken towards the better organisation 
the Empire. They have all, like the cases other than America, 
which Professor Muir says “never mention,” merely escaped 
his notice his recollection and upon that lapse memory 
attention founds the charge that advocated policy “doing 
one who avows that “not arguing favour any particular 
solution the problem” (p. 198). still impenitent enough 
think that “cautious experiment” more positive and 
practical policy than abstract belief what Mr. Malcolm 
terms change.” 

The charge abstraction does not lie against Mr. Malcolm. 
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appears have pinned his faith that definite fundamental 
change the constitution the Empire advocated Mr. Lionel 
Curtis. too, have read Mr. Curtis’s books with profound interest 
and admiration, though cannot accept with the same enthusiasm 
either their history their conclusions. must, however, demur 
upon Mr. Curtis’s conclusions. The actual working the consti- 
tutions the United Kingdom, its Dominions, and Dependencies 
subject which have had give regular courses lectures 
for dozen years and more, and Creighton Lecture was but 
brief indication view the development the British Con- 
stitution, which worked out more fully book, written two 
years ago but still unpublished owing the war. that unpub- 
lished volume must depute the justification some historical 
statements Creighton Lecture which may seem heretical 
others besides Mr. Malcolm and Professor Muir, whom must 
leave cherish meanwhile their faith Magna Carta and the 
Three Estates. But hope possible give public expres- 
sion views growth that have long been forming 
one’s mind without appearing gratuitous assailant of, catas- 
trophic manufacture. The occasion that expression was 
not sought me; the reasons for seizing were that the late 
Prime Minister had publicly invited national discussion, and 
that the form, whiclr that discussion was assuming, seemed 
degenerating into attempt stampede the Empire into 
dilemma which has real existence, and frighten the 
bogey disruption into manufactured union alien our growth 
and much more likely provoke friction than strength. The 
danger not great was six months ago. The informal 
exchange views which has taken place responsible quarters, 
and has been reinforced more public debates 
throughout the has had sobering effect missionary 
zeal. Lord Curzon has told us, with reference the present 
Imperial meeting, that representatives are not coming here 
endeavour construct brand new Constitution for the British 
General Smuts has declared that autonomy must 
the basis the organisation the British realms; and fervid 
apostles Imperial fusion have been constrained postpone for 
generation the catastrophe they desire apprehend. 

can therefore revert the academic argument with less 
fear distraction politics, and reconsider historically the 
respective merits growth and design factors Constitutions. 
Now, thought had made clear lecture that could 
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not regard man mere automaton; and not think that 
anyone who did the honour read little volume the 
“Home University Library” could accuse blindness the 
growth men’s control over themselves and their national 
destinies. For sketch that growth was the motive that 
volume, and described “the main content English 
But inasmuch obviously possible for one who 
tries think historically rather than polemically roundly 
charged Professor Muir with being Tory and suspected 
Mr. Malcolm being Radical, must not surprised being 
attacked for laissez faire predilections the matter Imperial 
reorganisation. Nevertheless, might natural even for 
reformer remind revolutionist that dealing with human 
nature, and that the elaboration idea simple matter 
compared with its practical realisation and mind the best 
prophylactic against that haste which means less speed 
found appreciation the conditions which historical growth 
imposes political manufactures. historian can blind 
the difference between jungle and orchard, but would 
not attempt make orchard factory. 

Here, think, Mr. Malcolm agrees. man,” writes, 
“could taking thought create the conditions public opinion 
and opportunity necessary the successful achievement 
Imperial Union.” But those conditions are the essential thing 
Prussian delusion, not unknown England, think that 
you can manufacture public opinion and base that concoction 
stable Constitution. Public opinion British realms 
natural growth intelligence free peoples, and when has 
grown finds our elastic system easy means expression. 
remarked lecture that the problem Imperial Federation 
Union would comparatively simple conditions throughout 
the Empire were analogous those Australia 1900 
South Africa 1908; and said that need not assume the 
tmpossibility such communal growth, but that was not 
growth which could force (pp. 141, 143). The issue therefore 
seems narrow down two specific points: first, have those 
conditions, which cannot made, already grown? and, secondly, 
assuming that they have, single centralised Parliament the 
best means giving legal expression these centripetal forces? 
The first question interpreting the evidence current 
Imperial politics the second one interpreting the evidence 
history. Mr. Malcolm deals principally with the first and Professor 
Muir with the second. propose take them that order. 
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Mr. Malcolm has short way with the conditions Imperial 
Union. assumes that they exist, and proposes the 
proper task for Imperial Convention draft Constitution 
based the assumption. think was Frederick the Great’s 
criticism Joseph that always wanted take the second 
step before had taken the first and before have Imperial 
Convention draft brand new Constitution for the Empire 
might well for Imperial Conference ascertain whether 
was really wanted the Dominions and ourselves; for clearly 
Imperial Union with even one the great Dominions left 
outside would worse than the Empire is. far there has 
been demand from any Dominion for parliamentary union, 
and efforts stimulate such demand have met with good deal 
hostile criticism. The course Australian politics and the 
recent provincial elections Canada not point that direction. 
The Premier third Dominion has expressed the opinion that 
the proposal one drive the thick end the wedge first, and 
Mr. Merriman, who speaks with some authority South Africa, 
has recalled Lord Melbourne’s question can’t you let 
That not counsel perfection, but not the 
custom British peoples draft revolutionary legislation until 
general mandate has been secured from the constituencies, and 
far political party any Dominion has ventured ask 
for such mandate from its electorate. convoke Convention 
executive action, dominate its deliberations with the threat 
that must produce Imperial Constitution wreck the 
Empire, and then force such issue the electorate with 
Imperial dissension. You cannot drive British peoples into what 
they not want logical dilemmas. 

The odd thing about Mr. dilemma that does 
not accept himself. are,” says, “but two courses 
open. These two courses are: formal separation from and 
independence the Mother Country and organic union, the 
course adopted Scotland” (p. 213). But while, like all us, 
loathes the idea the first, warmly repudiates the second. 
“Nobody proposes,” writes, “to abolish the Dominion Parlia- 
ments limit any respect their freedom deal they 
please with their own local affairs” (p. 210). This, however, 
precisely what was done the Scottish Union, which Mr. Mal- 
colm recommends for imitation. The Scottish Parliament was 
abolished, and Scotland relinquished all its freedom deal 
pleased with its local affairs. Mr. Malcolm shrinks from the 
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horns his own dilemma, but the preacher can hardly invite 
the unconverted into quandary which creates himself and 
then attempts evade. The point not verbal quibble. 
Mr. Malcolm, while speaking Union, thinking Federa- 
tion but agree with Mr. Curtis that the distinction between the 
two fundamental, and unless misunderstand Mr. Curtis his 
proposal that all the British Dominions should surrender what 
now, practically though not technically, their freehold 
single sovereign Parliament and only receive back its tenants- 
at-will much the newly-erected sovereign pleases the way 
local autonomy. That would auto-da-fé, which means, 
course, “act but faith took the essence this 
crusade. Mr. Malcolm, fear, somewhat backslider, and 
Federation less exalted matter. true Federation the 
different States are not tenants-at-will. They only surrender 
much they like, and they retain their individual sovereignty. 
gathered that the point Union was avoid the manifold 
problems but mean Federation need not 
insistent the Scottish and Irish and South African prece- 
dents, all which are Unions, and not Federations all. 

But whether want organic Union looser Federation, 
not help the cause telling the Dominions that “all the 
freedom that they have to-day freedom deal they 
please with their own local affairs” (p. 210). “local 
able negotiate commercial treaties with foreign Powers, 
levy tariffs British goods, exclude British citizens not merely 
from one’s franchise but from one’s borders, raise armed forces, 
disestablish churches, accept repudiate conscription, and contri- 
bute not the maintenance the Empire’s Navy? And 
these things are remain they are, and Mr. Malcolm guaran- 
tees that they shall, what his “organic union” and 
trophic change” consist? The bait holds out the 
Dominions that they are surrender nothing, but receive 
exchange vital share the direction foreign policy. 
Putting bluntly, means that the Dominions are share 
declarations war and peace without any legal obligation pay 
provide for either. That, sure, not the view any 
Dominion statesman. They know perfectly well that power 
involves obligation, and that Imperial Parliament, which 
Dominion representatives vote for war, must Parliament 
which can raise men and money the Dominions conduct it. 
cannot pretend that declarations war are Imperial matters, 
but conscription and taxation local affairs. Indeed, Mr. Malcolm 
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admits when suggests that the new Imperial Parliament 
might enact that conscription should applied one part the 
Empire and not another (p. 211). But conscription one 
those affairs” with which Australia, for instance, deals 
she pleases; and what becomes Mr. Malcolm’s guarantee 
that local affair “enacted” the Imperial Parliament? 

Space fails deal with Mr. objections the 
use made colonial history, though attractive 
and can only illustrate the dangers his logical method 
reference his parallel between South African and Imperial 
diversities. implies that differences great were overcome 
the South African Union would confrént Imperial Union. 
But selects the smallest population compare with the biggest 
South Africa, while chooses not the smallest, but the 
biggest, Dominion compare with Britain, and even excludes 


-the coloured population. The whites Natal may more 


than one-sixth those Cape Colony; but the population 
Newfoundland not one-sixth but one-hundred-and-sixtieth that 
the United Kingdom. These details are, however, insignifi- 
cant compared with the colossal assumption which underlies the 
whole this argument from analogy. Mr. Malcolm assumes 
that because six Australian States and four South African colonies 
formed themselves into Federation and Union order 
achieve national status, they will equally ready merge 
Imperial Commonwealth order surrender it. that 
national status which they are proud, with its freedom deal 
they please with all, and not merely their local, affairs; and 
find difficult take Mr. Malcolm seriously when compares 
that national status with the national status Scotland and 
Wales. That the Dominions desire and ought have due share 
the control foreign policy one doubts. But the avenue 
its achievement will found through the Crown Council 
rather than through the Crown Parliament; and assuredly 
does not lie through paper-made Parliament which 
British majority could commit Australia conscription Canada 
to-an income-tax for naval purposes, either them 
Imperial Zollverein. Those measures may all come time, but 
they they will come, not majority vote composite 
Parliament, but through the free consent each Dominion decid- 
ing for and itself. Imperial unity, which has grown reality, 
will made formal through experience and experiment, and not 
catastrophic change. 

That has been our method the past, and history has proved 
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its wisdom both examples growth and warnings against 
the presumption design. Here Professor Muir takes the 
cudgels for the conscious creators Constitutions, 
nantly asks why did not discuss the Constitution the Third 
French Republic, for instance. answer would be, first, that 
there are limits the Constitutions one can discuss fraction 
from foreign Constitutions rather than from British, should have 
been told critics that this was British problem and that 
foreign imperfections were irrelevant and thirdly, that took the 
American Constitution the best and most nearly British 
example Constitution that was made according design. 
did not select awful example, nor seek ransack the 
world for the wrecks unions design with which strewn. 
had done so, should have pointed Spain and Portugal, 
Sweden and Norway, Holland and Belgium, and the brittle mosaic 
Habsburg dominions. And had found discuss 
French Constitutions all, should not have limited myself 
that the Third Republic, but should have felt bound point 
the fourteen Constitutions France has designed since 1789, all 
them written and all them rigid; and should have failed 
discover that multitude manufactures any model 
flexible stability act substitute for our own tenacious 
growth. did not mention the Belgian Constitution either, 
but distinguished Belgian who was present 
was good enough illustrate point indicating the grave 
difficulties which Belgium had been involved the fact that 
its written Constitution had never contemplated such thing 
the Congo State, which was thus left the uncovenanted mercies 
Leopold II. 

Professor Muir, however, objects particularly statement 
that cannot fuse States into one statute,” and retorts that 
“the Americans did it; the Australians, Canadians, and South 
Africans did it; Bismarck did even our ancestors did the 
Acts Union” (p. statement almost takes one’s 
breath away. was under the impression that, there were 
thirteen American colonies before the adoption their Constitu- 
tion there were thirteen States afterwards that there are now 
some forty; and that the interval nearly half those States 
fought civil war under the impression (now generally admitted 
correct) that the “statute” which Professor Muir alludes, 
far from fusing them into one, left each its individual sove- 
reignty. perfectly aware that during the last half century 
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change has been process which leads Americans say “the 
United States is” rather than “the United States are” but that 
fusion has been process growth with which statutes have only 
interfered. was likewise under the impression that there were 
six States the Australian Commonwealth, though should 
loss enumerate the that ever existed Canada. 
sure, however, that the Kings Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, 
and Saxony, say nothing German Grand Dukes, would repu- 
diate Professor Muir’s airy fusion them into one, and would 
hotly contend that Germany Staatenbund and not Bunde- 
staat. Anglo-Scottish unity concede, though the Act Union 
was only incident its growth; but, not being perhaps 
sound Tory Professor Muir thinks, deny that the Act 
1800 fused Great Britain and Ireland into one. so, what the 
point the Home Rule Act, which infer that Professor 
Muir approves? 

agree, however, with Professor Muir that the events follow- 
ing 1763 provide more apposite analogy our present problem 
than any foreign episode and was because their importance 
that drew attention the parallel lecture. But cannot 
agree with the deduction draws; nor, indeed, can make 
Professor Muir agree with himself. 197 writes that the 
“mistaken George III.’s Ministers “intensified the 
earlier difficulties, and led the dissolution the Empire,” 
thereby agreeing with remark that the Empire “was not reft 
twain the eighteenth century because let things drift.” 
But 198 writes that these same Ministers “were content 
follow Professor Pollard’s method and let things drift,” and 
that was why the Empire was reft twain. Personally, should 
not describe Grenville’s Stamp Act, Townshend’s Tea Duties, 
and North’s closing Boston port and quashing the charter 
Massachusetts “letting things drift”; and if, Professor 
Muir says, circumstances 1763 are reproducing themselves 
with remarkable exactitude to-day,” there all the more reason 
for before commit ourselves “catastrophic 
change.” Moreover, Muir right saying that 
“the nineteenth century found solution for this problem,” why 
not let the solution alone? 

What Professor Muir calls solution Mr. Malcolm thinks 
means dissolution. But hope that Mr. Malcolm does 
injustice attributing any suggestion that the “great gulf 
fixed” between disunion and union could imper- 
ceptible steps” (p. 213). point that Mr. Malcolm and 
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his friends have invented this great 
order advertise the virtues their patent airship Con- 
vention means transport. Both invention and adver- 
tisement, while apparently indispensable propa- 
ganda, are alien historical study; and nothing seems 
more profoundly unhistorical than the argument dilemma. 
Zwingli, “must the devil’s minister.” you are not white, 
you must you not heaven, you will certainly 
hell. the method which Hobbes sought convince 
men, not sin, but the necessity for absolute sovereign 
the life man state nature was “nasty, short, brutish, and 
had alternative but submit absolute rule. And 
here have Mr. Malcolm with his “great gulf fixed” between 
union and disunion are not converted his Imperial fusion 
shall straight Imperial perdition. 

there one thing that history the utter 
falsity this kind reasoning. Even the religious sphere 
you may grow grace, but you are not made perfect this 
world and the growth nations and institutions proves almost 
nauseam those who are historical students that order 
avoid Charybdis there need run Scylla. course, 
always the contention the political controversialist that you 
must swallow his panacea perish your diseases. But the 
nation has never adopted entire the programmes its parties 
wonderful instinct for selection and capacity for assimilation 
has taken something from them all and grown greater stature 
than could ever have done prescriptions. Not once but 
hundred times its history has been confronted with the 
dilemma rival programmes. But Tudor England was neither 
Yorkist nor Chatham’s England 
Puritan nor Cavalier; are neither Whig nor Tory; and the 
future British Empire will neither fusion nor fraction 
the British realms. 

Yet Mr. Malcolm will have believe that the Empire can 
only saved catastrophic change, and cites support 
his contention the parlous distraction Ireland before 1800 and 
the American States before 1787. What the point the lurid 
descriptions gives quotes? may say that condemn neither 
Pitt nor the fathers the American Constitution for the work 
union they did. think that neither had much option the 
but entirely deny the pertinence the analogies 
and the logic the assumption that because desperate cases 
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require desperate remedies, drastic measures are equally necessary 
which are far removed from desperation. Mr. 
Malcolm, indeed, assumes, first, that the Empire disruptive 
that only catastrophic change can save it; and secondly, that its 
conditions are centripetal that union feasible and 
his method avoiding one horn the dilemma would seem 
impaling himself both. doubt the necessity either, and 
disbelieve British realms that are panting for either fusion 
disruption. true that there have been two rebellions 
the Empire during this war, and Mr. Malcolm may pleased 
note that both occurred countries enjoying Unions. But 
are not that hopeless state disunion which precipitated the 
catastrophic changes 1787 and 1800. 

The truth that the crusade for formal union has been pro- 
voked over-emphasis form the expense the spirit. 
spirit the Empire has never been more united than 
to-day, and its future unity will depend upon the growth that 
spirit and not upon any Constitution-mongering whatever. 
Constitution does not consist parchment and paper. Even 
ex-President Taft did not say that the American Constitution 
was the greatest document that God had ever drafted and 
enact Imperial Union shall not “making” united 
Empire. should merely giving legal form and expression 
unity which would have grown. had not, paper Union 
would catastrophic change indeed. Meanwhile, thanks 
that elasticity our system which written Constitution has yet 
destroyed, responsible statesmen from all the Dominions (save 
one which provides striking example “hustle”) are engaged 
the more prudent and practical task discovering how far 
that growth has proceeded and what tentative steps and 
cautious experiments the machinery adaptable Constitu- 
tion may adjusted its future development. step 
towards that expansion occasions into the 
custom Imperial Constitution” which mentioned 
lecture the first those measures consolidation which 
could taken without Constitutional revolution even Act 
Parliament. tainted with historical fatalism Imperial 
politics fatalism faith and not fear. British realms have 
grown, and will continue grow, together the quickening spirit 
which gives them and the world will grow together, too, 
when equally free. advocacy “doing nothing parti- 
was warning against the particular peril killing our 
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the cities which have been made remarkable human 
history, most owe their interest peculiar qualities the citizens 
themselves, which have, times, made their towns some way 
eminent—either city-states, cities embodying typify- 
ing the social and political life nation. Under the former 
category come Athens, Florence, Venice under the-latter Paris, 
the Jerusalem the Jews, old Edinburgh—in slighter degree 
London. Other cities have, sense, “had greatness thrust 
upon them.” They have not permanently stood for idea, 
people, type civilisation they owe their celebrity their 
geographical position, which has forced them take part 
many conflicts contending peoples and social and religious 
principles. The same circumstances have brought them wealth, 
vicissitudes, and external aspect splendid the days their 
grandeur, picturesque their decline. Their population has 
always been they have changed hands frequently without 
any essential change characteristics. The great men whom 
-they honour the villains who have ruined them are scarcely 
their own production. They belong the world rather than 
any nation even any period history. Among such 
cities 

The present-day interest the city dates, for some people, 
from its cession Turkey Greece the Treaty Bukharest 
few, perhaps, from the events the year before last, when 

This paper was read the Bristol Branch the Historical Associa- 
tion January 26th, 1917. The following authorities have been used 
Corpus Byz. Hist., especially works Nicetas Choniates, Acropolita, 
Cantacuzenus, Gregoras, John Patrologia esp. vols. 
136, 140, 150, 151, for Eustathius, Palamas, Greg. Sinai, 
Topographie Thessalonique and Thessalonique Paris, 1913.— 
Greece. Vol. (Tozer’s Edition, Oxford, 1877).—Bury’s 
Gibbon. Vols. VI. and VII.—K. Geschichte der Byzantinischen 
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was occupied the armies the Allies. had come across 
interesting episodes its history the course rambles 
into the story Greek, Frank, and Oriental rivalries the times 
before and after the momentous Fourth Crusade. But such 
interesting episodes multiplied before when undertook 
write little magazine article for the students this University 
the vicissitudes the city. Imagining myself bird 
prey that had hovered over the region for more than two 
millennia, saw the hosts Xerxes their way invade 
Greece, marching along the coast the Gulf Therma, 
which the city (perhaps even its forerunner) had not yet been 
built. Afterwards came the foundation the city Cassander 
from whose wife, half-sister Alexander the 
Great, was receive its name. on, the Gulf was all 
alive with ship-building—the fruitless preparations the last 
Philip Macedon and his son Perseus resist Roman supre- 
macy. again, the conflicts the Romans themselves are 
felt these parts. arrived there, banished man, full 
pain the ingratitude his fellow-citizens. Then, the first 
Civil War, Pompey, with the remains the Senatorial party, 
made the city his headquarters. the second Civil War suf- 
fered from the exactions the Liberators,” Brutus and Cassius. 
For Thessalonica, for other Greek cities, better age dawned 
with the advent Augustus. counts “free city,” and the 
word “Liberty” stamped its coins. that age St. Paul 
appears, and acquires influence, observed, not only with 
male citizens, but with “honourable women not few,” until 
hostile party among the Jews, from that day this important 
element the city, forced him depart. During the period 
splendour and luxury occurs the frightful massacre ordered 
haste and officially repented Theodosius the Great. 

Times danger and threatenings came with the movements 
among the peoples—Goths, Huns, Slavs, Bulgars, Saracens— 
which last-named people acquired ephemeral possession 
A.D. 904. But the city seemed have wonderful power recu- 
peration, and the noble Byzantine churches with which 
adorned testify its wealth, piety, abundance labour, and artis- 
tic skill. Later the city falls prey, turn, Normans, Frank 
Crusaders, and Turks. had originally intended confine this 
paper the first and third these last-mentioned captures, 
reason being that each them considerable Greek scholar was 
shut the town during the attack and wrote account 


Another, but less safe, tradition ascribes Philip Macedon. 
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afterwards. But looking into the whole story seemed 
that the narratives barbarian captures are too gruesome 
dwell upon detail, without special obligation also, consult- 
ing recent and excellent investigator, who has unearthed many 
Greek MSS. Paris relating the have realised the 
great interest two movements—one religious, the other politi- 
cal—that shortly preceded—perhaps helped bring about—the 
submission the city the Turks. 

During the last three centuries, least, the Byzantine 
Empire, Thessalonica counted its chief city after Constanti- 
nople. When the Empire was divided into Themes (or military 
and administrative districts), Thessalonica was the capital the 
“Theme Macedonia and the First Thessaly 
terms which, may say, were not quite constant their scope, 
any more than they are the present time. The excellence 
the harbour, which had been improved Constantine the Great, 
and the accessibility the city, along the course the Vardar, 
Axius, the north, the Via Egnatia the west, and the 
routes from island island the Sea, and the Asiatic 
coast, ensured constant streams traffic. The soil, favourable 
the growth corn and wine, might have nourished hardy 
and well-fed peasantry, the good intentions some Emperors 
and various patriots had been effectual against large proprietors 
and money-lenders. The wealth and cosmopolitanism the city 
were promoted by, and their turn greatly promoted, the 
ecclesiastical splendour Thessalonica. have said, there 
were from early times magnificent churches, and the saints 
whose honour they had been built presided over the city its 
commerce and its mirth, its devotions. Foremost these 
was, and is, St. Demetrius. The historical Demetrius said 
have suffered martyrdom under Diocletian, but bagiology 
ranks among the warrior-saints, like St. Michael, St. George, 
and St. Theodore, who many cases succeeded the cult 
some horseman-hero.? His festival lasted whole 
week the month October, and comprised both magnificent 
religious processions and veritable Vanity Fair all nations. 
Some the foreigners were residents the city, the population 
which must have been mixed the twelfth fourteenth cen- 
(mixed Greek and Western), Armenians, Jews, 


the museum Sofia there are great many sculptured stones honour 


(said Persian), and also settlements Italian merchants 
from Venice, Pisa, and Genoa, and some Spaniards. The Govern- 
ment heterogeneous population employed numerous 
officials. The Governor (dux, had large 
powers—dangerously large, perhaps, especially was com- 
monly related the reigning imperial family. Justice and 
finance were—on paper—well secured, and were supposed rest 
ancient privileges, guaranteed the city even under changes 
government. functionaries were almost always the 
wealthy class, though middle class with 
sympathies becomes influential element during the fourteenth 
century. monastic and clerical bodies were strong. The 
Bishop was important person, though more, perhaps, way 
influence and prestige than direct political functions. 

the time the great Norman invasion Thessalonica ought 
have been satisfactory position for self-defence. But the 
measures necessary for its protection had been neglected. The 
Emperor, Andronicus generally capable villain, not without 
some statesmanlike ideas, was usurper and insecure his 
throne, and had entrusted the care Thessalonica particu- 
larly incapable and weak-kneed man, David The 
story the siege has been given the great Bishop Eustathius, 
who was burning with indignation the incompetence the 
defenders. was learned commentator the Greek 
poets, and church-reformer far that recognised the 
danger wealthy and idle body monks who longer 
respected their vocation. this occasion did something 
prevail the Norman leaders check the horrors, and acted 
his reputation poor man’s friend. may noted here that 
the which attends the sack wealthy city 
half-disciplined army much the same kind and 
degree when carried out real Huns or—as this case—by 
ancestral kinsmen our bluest-blooded aristocracy. But the 
cause and significance the event must briefly explained. 

The rivalry Normans and Greeks had first been prominently 
shown the conflict between Alexius the Great and Bohemond 
Sicily, who obtained the principality Antioch the First 
Crusade. was natural enough that the Greek Emperors should 
take different view the main purpose the Crusades from 
that held Western adventurers. was not the carving out 
feudal principalities Asiatic lands—poor exotics doomed 


course his name shows him have been connected with the imperial 
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speedy extinction—not even the recovery the Holy Places for 
Christian worship, that inspired the appeals the Eastern 
Emperors Western Christendom unite against the en- 
croaching Mohammedan power. They, might have been 
expected, aimed first their own security, and next the 
recovery the lands previously under their sway. True, com- 
promises had made, and the Eastern Emperors gained 
something the First Crusade, but the knights the West 
the Eastern peoples were remote from Christianity the 
Turks. The caterwauling the Thessalonica, 
the Greek priests sang mass the churches, and their utter 
contempt all sacred places, vessels, and persons, described 
Eustathius, bear witness the religious animosity between 
the two Churches. Certainly great prelates and great statesmen 
had tried take broader view. order keep the Turk 
bay, some kind reconciliation among the antagonistic States 
and Churches Europe was quite essential. For time the 
dissensions between Popes and Western Emperors 
Eastern rulers put out feeler, speak, towards Rome 
but though there were lengthy negotiations, nothing was effected. 
The Greek clergy and people were intensely opposed anything 
like recognition Roman supremacy, and not, the other 
hand, supposed that either the Pope the secular Western 
Powers would have been content allow free course the 
the Byzantine Government. 

may seem have been wandering from but 
this not the case, the main excuse for the expedition sent 
William Sicily was furnished hideous massacre 
Italians sanctioned, not instigated, the 
Andronicus. William sent army which took Durazzo 
(or Dyrrhachium) and advanced Thessalonica land; while 
fleet rounded Cape Matapan and advanced the 
harbour. ‘The siege lasted ten days, with the result already given. 

The rash confidence the Normans was the salvation the 
city. ‘The misdeeds and blunders Andronicus were culminating 
bring about his ignominious fall. His successor—a distant 
cousin—Isaac Angelus, though not man great ability, was 
new broom that swept clean. His general, Branas, defeated the 
Sicilians their march towards Constantinople. The leaders 
were captured, and all who could escape took their boats. 

The contemplation what might have been the result 


Constantinople the various Italian cities had acquired 
special quarters and privileges. 
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permanent Norman conquest Salonica opens curious 
vista the historical dreamer. the Normans had then 
succeeded capturing Constantinople, they would have antici- 
pated the Fourth Crusade, and would probably have done the 
work more efficiently and founded stronger dynasty. they 
had only kept Salonica, would have been thorn the side 
the Byzantine But the ultimate issue would have been 
the passing the East into even abler hands than those the 
Normans. For the very year before the expedition there was 
celebrated one the most fateful marriages the Middle Ages— 
Constance, heiress Sicily, Henry, son Frederick 
Barbarossa, whose son became Stupor Mundi, Frederick II. 
Whether Frederick’s great contest with the Papal Power would 
have ended otherwise had been possessed authority and 
power the East the North speculation which 
need not now indulge. 

During the period “Latin,” French, domination, which 
followed the Fourth Crusade—the most disgraceful and lament- 
able event history—Thessalonica underwent many 
vicissitudes. became for time the centre government 
the ablest and most venturesome the crusading leaders— 
Boniface Savoy. Disappointed, probably, his hopes being 
elected head the new-formed Empire Constantinople, 
Rumania, Boniface refused the offer territory Asia, and 
preferred play independent game Macedonia and Greece. 

Thus made himself master Thessalonica, and was only 
with difficulty induced homage for the “Latin” 
Emperor Baldwin. But Boniface soon after fell fighting the 
Bulgarians, now rising Power, whom find allied with one 
nation another, according circumstances, throughout this 
tangled story. His son succeeded him, but was shortly expelled 
able adventurer related the Greek Imperial family— 
Theodore Angelus. The Angeli maintained themselves, with 
various vicissitudes and conflicts, Salonica for about twenty- 
five years. Theodore Angelus was ambitious enough set 
this second city the Greeks temporary substitute for 
Constantinople, and caused local bishop place his head 
the Imperial crown. This step, most unfortunately, brought 
him, his family, and his ecclesiastical supporters into bitter 
conflict with the Greek Empire, now established the Lascarid 
dynasty Nicwa, awaiting its opportunity recover the Queen 
City Constantinople. was ever the misfortune the 
Greeks, ancient and modern times, find 
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themselves hopelessly divided moment when the national 
cause required union. was not only the crusading Empire 
Roum, but the King the Bulgarians, John Asan, who 
threatened the new Empire Thessalonica. this point 
have few romantic incidents which enliven dreary story. The 
Bulgarian King got possession the person Theodore Angelus 
and, according practice not confined Byzantines, had his 
eyes pierced. But, the same time, fell love with Theo- 
dore’s beautiful daughter, Irene, and married her. The result was 
liberation the wily Greek, who, ingenious shifts, succeeded 
recovering Salonica, where, being himself hardly capable 
governing, placed his elder son possession. But his younger 
son, Demetrius, who shortly succeeded the elder, proved 
incapable libertine, and the Emperor anxious 
strengthen himself the European side the Bosphorus, took 
advantage the complaints the Thessalonians and seized the 
city for his own dynasty. The scene which occurred graphically 
described contemporary, who was probably eye-witness.! 
The beautiful Irene was the city with her brother, who, 
discovering his danger, was about fly the citadel. She came 
out and implored the Nicean Emperor, John Vatatzes, that 
least the youth might not lose his eyes. receiving assurance 
that effect, she led him forth, and her sisterly zeal, together 
with the handsome face and figure the unfortunate boy, moved 
the heart the Emperor, who descended from his chariot 
speak with her. After this, both empire and Salonica 
became included the Empire the Lascarids, and thus, when 
that Power had obtained its own again, Thessalonica belonged 
once more the Empire wielded from Constantinople—that city 
having been recovered Michael 1261. 

This complicated story Thessalonica during the critical time 
Latin dominion the East may seem belong the byways 
history, yet illustrates tendencies operative Eastern 
Europe which were extreme importance, and the traces 
which see even to-day. Rival Powers—Greek, Bulgarian, and 
Western—are ever shifting alliances and hostilities, and even 
within the ranks Greek and Western peoples, respectively, 
there scope for rivalries smaller scale. The city 
Salonica was one the prizes contended for all cases yet 
survived, and its reputation for wealth and culture remained. 


George Acropolita, 45. 
The successors Theodore had been obliged content themselves with 
this lesser title. 
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must ever borne mind that the period the 
was not all decadence, but manifests the beginnings 
the Renaissance, which would absurd regard 
peculiarly Western movement. Charles Diehl! has called 
attention the new development scholarship 
art which marks, the East, the time succeeding the 
expulsion the Crusaders, and the great historian Byzan- 
tine remarks: philologists the time 
the are, character, powers, and point view, 
heralds new order. their methods and purposes study 
they are connected less with such writers Photius, Arethas, 
and Eustathius than with the first pioneers the Classical 
Renaissance the West.” this new life Thessalonica had her 
part. men flourished, and least one literary woman. 
There seems have been rather more freedom intellectual 
discussion there than Constantinople, where conservative and 
ecclesiastical influences were stronger. the upper circles 
society life was pleasant and enlightened, but the deluge—in the 
form the Turkish power—checked from time time, was 
advancing, overwhelm all, and the religious and social dissen- 
sions referred earlier had weakening result which led the 
collapse Salonica even before that Constantinople. 

The religious controversy, that the which 
raged for fourteen years, and occupies considerable space con- 
temporary writings, was concerned with ideas remote from 
politics from the ordinary thoughts men that one would 
have apologise for treating all, were not that was 
bound subtle chains causes which he!ped decide the fate 
the East. The very remoteness and abstract character the 
disputed propositions form characteristic feature the mind 
the Greek. But after all, the controversy has its analogy 
religious faction and persecution the enlightened seven- 
teenth century, that the Quietists, whom Mme. Guyon the 
best known type, and who, certain point, received the sym- 
pathetic approbation Abbé Fénelon. There always some risk 
tracing resemblances between old and more recent party divi- 
sions, whether religion politics, and not put 
Palamas and Barlaam the places respectively Fénelon and 
Bossuet, yet the fundamental ideas Hesychasm and Quietism 
seem least akin—to point possible illumination the 
spirit the cultivation physical apathy and intellectual 
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quiescence. can only flourish among recluses, and sure 
always irritate both the man the world and the ecclesiastical 
disciplinarian. may mischief exciting excessive admira- 
tion among the ignorant and susceptible, and generally 
variance with rational attitude towards religion and towards 
the world general. 

has already been said that the monastic element was 
strong Thessalonica. Not only were there large and impor- 
tant monasteries near the city itself, but was very access- 
ible that hive Greek monasticism, the promontory Mount 
Athos. would not for moment disparage the debt which 
modern scholarship owes the monks Mount Athos, that 
they copied and preserved for classical manuscripts the 
highest value. But withdrawal from the world gives scope for 
intellectual and artistic effort, also leaves the way clear for 
mental and spiritual aberrations. 

Although some teaching the kind had been current Mt. 
Athos, the founder there Hesychastic practices and propaganda 
and the former purifying the soul from passion, 
inward mental prayer. The state mind which the silent 
worshipper made capable the beatific vision divine 
ecstasy, reached sitting cramped position, restrict- 
ing respiration, and uttering certain ejaculations. Painful sensa- 
tions ensue, but time they give way intense joy. may 
added that the grosser means attaining ecstasy are not 
much dwelt Gregory himself, and that what and 
others the leading Hesychasts write, good deal belongs the 
body spiritual aspiration common all mystics, Pagan and 
Christian, all the ages. But the grotesque elements were 
made prominent their opponents, and became all the more 
weird when linked metaphysical conceptions. Those who 
practised the Hesychastic discipline enjoyed the spectacle 
glorious light. This light which the illuminated beheld and 
which the Apostles had seen Mt. Tabor, was uncreated 
emanation Deity mere creature? With this question 
was connected another, familiar Pagan Neo-Platonists whether 
should distinguish the energy operation God from His 
Essence Being. And, again, was asked how did this ques- 
tion stand relation the dogma which ever hindered the 
union Eastern and Western Churches, the single double 
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procession the Holy Ghost? Certain that some those 
who opposed the Hesychasts were inclined accommodate them- 
selves the Latin view. This point importance, the 
help the West was becoming more and more necessary the 
East. And there another link between the supermundane 
ideas quietist monks and the decidedly mundane objects 
Byzantine politicians; John Cantacuzenus, who had practically 
been ruling the name the boy-Emperor, John 
gus), had idea superseding him and becoming Emperor 
himself. But Thessalonica the reigning dynasty, and especi- 
ally Anne Savoy, mother John V., were popular. was 
the policy Cantacuzenus gain his side the monastic influ- 
ence, and especially that the Hesychasts. 

The party opposed the Hesychasts was led, one might 
suppose, some eminent representatives ancient learning, the 
most notable whom was monk from Calabria, Barlaam. 
stands for the earlier phase the Renaissance, that and 
Petrarch gave each other “exchange lessons” Greek and 
was well versed Plato and Aristotle, and also 
Euclid, and accustomed the use Greek dialectic. him the 
attempt attain knowledge the highest truth means 
stupefaction rather than reasoning seemed foolish the 
extreme. applied his own reasoning powers the great 
controversy between Greek and Latin Churches with impartial 
effect, have writings his both sides. But there also 
statement him, which one would like able set down 
his latest decision, that were asked whether the Filioque 
clause the Nicene creed were accepted, the answer should 
be: don’t know.” According Cantacuzenus, Barlaam, 
his attempts learn all about Hesychasm, put himself under 
stupid instructor, who increased his prejudices. 

The opponent Barlaam was Gregory Palamas, Byzantine 
good family, and though partisan the Hesychasts, man 
considerable learning. The discussions held between these 
protagonists and their followers became exciting endanger 
the public peace, and the Governor began intervene. This 
only made feelings more bitter, and each side accused the other 
innumerable heresies. 1341 the Patriarch summoned both 
parties Constantinople. The doctrine the created 
uncreated light was examined. relied syllogisms, 
Palamas authority. Imperial influence was used the side 
the monks, and Barlaam was obliged abroad. His place, 


think Avignon, where certainly both resided for time. 
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however, opponent Palamas, was taken learned Slav, 
who had formerly been his pupil, Gregory Akindynos. 1347 
another synod was held, and the influence Anne Savoy 
the party Barlaam was rehabilitated. Akindynos was for 
time made Archbishop Thessalonica, but third synod 
Cantacuzenus, now Emperor, again pronounced for Palamas. 
This step caused great indignation Salonica, and Palamas, when 
appointed Bishop, could not obtain recognition from his flock. 
The opposition him was led men some eminence Greek 
learning, and apparently taken the educated middle class. 

the end, the tenets Barlaam, Akindynos, and the others 
were condemned, and, have said, the result has been re- 
garded one the causes the fatal descent Salonica. For 
marks the intervention political power the side obscurant- 
ism, and the suppression, the second Greek city the Empire, 
the Greek Renaissance. Yet may doubt whether the 
opponents Palamas, with all their learning and respect for 
ancient logical and philosophic method, could have supplied what 
the times needed. Certainly the Mystics, too, had cause, and 
setting limits the powers human reason they too showed 
something the Greek spirit—as was, indeed, acknowledged 
their adversaries. The attempts prove theological dogmas 
syllogisms, and even illustrate them mathematical diagrams, 
which find some theologians those times, appear 
quaint and unactual. Yet there can doubt that the contro- 
versy involved terrible loss force moment when all the 
mental and moral and physical energy the Thessalonians were 
needed meet their grave emergencies. 

The political movements which more less coincided with 
the religious were like manner disastrous their results and 
illustrative what one may call certain wayward energy the 
ill-fated city. has been seen that Cantacuzenus, his ambi- 
tion for himself and his family, had contend with party 
devoted the House and that his reliance was 
chiefly placed the Byzantine, and especially the Thessa- 
lonian, nobility, together with the Hesychast party among the 
monks. The interesting point notice here that his conduct 
and the arrogance the nobles led the rise something like 
democracy, which for time obtained the ascendant Thessa- 
lonica and some neighbouring cities, insisted the rights the 
people, and endeavoured, any rate, obtain levy the 
wealth and power the city for the good the whole community. 
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not easy conceive for the principles and 
actions the they were called. Their 
most prominent leaders were treacherous, the mob was sanguinary 
and fickle. The patriotic spirit the zealots was not strong 
enough prevent them from throwing themselves into the arms 
—if only they could therein—of the great king 
the Serbians. poor excuse for them say that the usurper 
and the nobles were equally removed from anything like humanity, 
fidelity, and patriotism, and that they even called the Turks. 
But what can said the Zealot side is, strange say, 
gleaned from the accusation monastic advocate, which quotes 
the apologies they may supposed have made for their irregu- 
larities. they had confiscated monastic property had only 
been for the good the State, and they had from the revenues 
obtained provided for the continuance public worship; they 
had continued certain illegal exactions, these again were 
demanded public necessity, well being permitted 
they claimed have repaired the defences the city 
and have bettered the condition the poor cultivator. What 
specially interesting notice that just before this time 
similar revolution had Genoa,? where the people 
had risen and formed republican government which was give 
their city long season splendour and free activity. There 
was much communication that time between Salonica and the 
Italian ports. Did Salonica consciously copy the great maritime 
city second only the Queen the Adriatic, and the fates had 
been propitious might have risen like fortune? 

any case, the fates were not propitious. The Zealots were 
put down, and our information about them only comes from the 
reactionaries who suppressed them. This does not, however, 
imply any increased security prosperity the aristocratic class. 
Pirates, loose mercenary bands, Serbians, Bulgarians, finally 
Turks, soon made independence and even life precarious for the 
whole community. Manuel, son the Emperor John Pale- 
ologus, held his ground well for time Thessalonica, but 
about 1880 Turkish general (Khairredin Pacha) obtained the 
city. For some years, however, seems have kept its auto- 
nomy under the Empire. Again fell and again was recovered, 
but before long the Emperor, unable defend it, made over 
the Venetians for large sum money. 1430 was again 
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Special laid this point Tafrali. should more inclined 
refer general democratic spirit the air, absence superior state control. 
seems important that the Zealot party was strong among the sailors. 
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attacked the Sultan Amurath II. The “Latins” (as the 
Venetians were called the old inhabitants) and the Greeks 
were unable make strong resistance. former sieges, 
Greek Scholar (John the Reader) was present the terrible 
scenes, and the unfortunate city had again story its capture 
and monody which deplored the destruction what, spite 
all vicissitudes, was still regarded joy and delight the 
world. The rest silence. 

the sketches have brought before you have seemed 
rather giving set kaleidoscopic views than tracing 
part the history great city. But, was said the outset, 
there can little unity organic development city which 
the population always mixed, the situation open and tempting 
armies and fleets warring peoples. were pursue the 
story further, would still give episodes, not follow lines 
continuous life. One the great episodes that the present 
moment mean the moment which write), with armies 
the Allies entrenched the fields, and British men war the 
Gulf, while the mighty struggle raging, old, among 
Greeks, Bulgarians, Serbians, Italians, Jews, Turks, and men (like 
the Crusaders) northern climes. The city, have seen, 
suffered much the old times from hostile incursions; yet 
never obtained never retained for long the one 
for the sufferings war, the civic and national pride that grows 
from vigorous self-defence. one might look forward the 
future, one would desire that such cosmopolitan city might 
reap one advantage from its cosmopolitanism, receiving some 
guarantee and exemption from participation the struggles 
the nations. But whatever its fate, the tragic element its 
background will commend the respectful notice the 
historians all nations, and its very lack unity, which marks 
its inferiority more famous cities antiquity, brings home 
our minds the unity the drama human life and history. 

ALICE GARDNER 
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recent number Sir Charles Lucas has con- 
sidered necessary emphasise once more the importance 
our national history the fact insularity. The special prob- 
lems which confront island Power are not less acute and 
formidable than those which concern continental 
marck, thinking the geographical situation modern Germany, 
said that quite true that the idea coalitions gave him night- 
mares. The problem which has worried English statesmen, 
the other hand, has been that intervention non-intervention. 
Can the balance power ever safely left take care 
great question for all island Powers. 

The characteristic indecision English diplomatists when faced 
this ever-recurring problem has not been confined European 
politics. 'The intense interest the Zulu War 1879 lies the 
fact that here the old maxims and habit mind our statesmen 
came into contact with old problems presented new form. 
The existence intensely military and autocratic State along- 
side community which imperfectly understood its neighbours 
and was governed men the mainstring whose policy was 
benevolent faire this there nothing very unfamiliar. 
But the whole question the attitude the Colonial Govern- 
ments towards the native subject races complicated matters and 
brought the forefront new decisions and new habits mind. 
Not merely was matter intervention laissez faire, but 
what kind intervention, and how was applied. 
the average Natal and South African politician firm handling 


The dispatches Sir Bartle Frere and Sir Shepstone, from which 
quotations have been made, are found the Blue Books 
Transvaal and Natal Affairs, 1878-9. Notes the Legislative Council Natal 
debates are published for the year 1880 and contain illuminating references. 
Lord Blachford’s article the causes the Zulu War appeared the 
Nineteenth Century March, 1879. See also Martineau’s Life Frere, Vol. 
and paper read Noble the Royal Colonial Institute February 18th, 
1879 (Proceedings, Vol. X., 103). 

See above, New Series, Vol. I., 7-9. 
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the Zulu question meant intervention the form repression. 
prominent member the Legislative Council Natal stated 
with approval the House February 1880, that “Tt all 
came the same kind policy—playing with the Zulus 
were dealing with rights between two civilised nations. 
Rights between barbarians must dealt with with full justice, 
but with paternal care which necessary dealing with such 
people. had acted firmly, the war would never have taken 
place.” accordance with this view, the road the Zulu War 
was paved with good intentions, along which the Government 
drifted through unwillingness use strong measures. Now for 
the other kind intervention “By neglecting invest money 
the profitable occupation improving, have been forced 
lavish the unproductive, miserable, melancholy work 
repression and the necessity for this last kind expenditure will 
increase the exact proportion which continue neglect 
the (Sir Shepstone). 

That there should inevitable differencés opinion was not 
merely the result this divergence view method; the 
difficulty the Zulu situation 1879 lay the diagnosis the 
problem itself. How far had the internal process militarisation 
gone? what extent could the situation left right itself 
internal dissolutions? These are the questions which 
alliance autocracy and militarism always brings the fore- 
front, and the answer differed 1879 just did similar 
problem 1914. And was relation the condition and 
menace Zululand that new and illuminating ideas imperialism 
were thought out handful British statesmen, who origin- 
ally brought their task little more than the typically insular 
attitude their countrymen. 

According Lord Blachford, the situation should have been 
left right itself. Zulu Kingdom,” wrote March, 
1879, capable being cemented under the stimulus 
popular war, was decomposing, and let alone would have torn 
itself pieces perhaps soon, almost certainly the death 
the present King.” Whether was consistent with the duty 
the Imperial Government allow the continuance the existing 
state bloodshed within Zululand during Cetewayo’s lifetime 
does not stop argue. Sir Shepstone was quite clear that 
“We are not fighting with the Zulus, but with the Zulu King.” 
The fact the matter was that one knew 1878 how deep 
down militarism had penetrated what extent the King stood 
for the nation, any more than was known 1914 how far the 
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same kind influences had really altered the people Germany. 
Mr. Fynney, well-informed border agent the Government, 
said that the King was convinced the loyalty his army, but 
was opinion himself that would greatly depend upon 
whom they were called fight. This, however, was 1877, 
and Cetewayo seems have been less certain his warriors 
became clearer that the enemy fought was going the 
British, and not merely the Boers. 

Probably one—not even Cetewayo—could certain 
1878 the internal cohesion the Zulu nation. any rate, 
late December 30th, 1878, the Magistrate Umsinga wrote 
Shepstone that people (who had already incurred the 
hostility the Government, and were Cetewayo’s vanguard) are 
fear being attacked the rear the Zulu nation soon 
the English move against them, and appear dread the 
nation more than the English.” 

Must say, then, that was mistake the part Sir 
Bartle Frere and his colleagues bring affairs crisis 
this time, rather than allow the domestic dissensions 
imperfectly militarised State remove the menace united 
and aggressive Zulu power? Blachford openly accused 
Frere and Shepstone having forced unnecessary war 
against people who sincerely desired live peace with its 
English neighbours. The majority history text-books, whilst 
applauding the award the Commissioners the territory 
dispute between Zulus and Boers, state baldly that ultimatum 
was sent along, which led war. Lord Blachford likens the 
ultimatum request from Germany the British Government 
that, pain war, should within six weeks destroy our 
Navy. adequate account the conditions which produced the 
ultimatum the interesting development ideas the 
attitude Frere and Shepstone has appeared. 

The state Zululand 1878 sufficiently well known 
make detailed mention unnecessary. The nation seems have 
approached very near the state known philosophers 
“balked disposition.” Warlike customs and aspirations had con- 


tinued multiply after the occasions and motives for their 
exercise had departed. Nothing had been done accustom the 
people agricultural pursuits scale justified the altered 
circumstances. The young warriors were anxious live 
their traditions, and foreign war general meant relaxation 
from the internal cruelties. ‘The diversion and even comparative 
personal safety that bygone days resulted from Zulu invasion 
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foreign tribes, far away from their own home, have ceased with 
the circumstances which permitted them; and these energies 
have expended home and among themselves” (Sir 
Shepstone, January 5th, 1878). not difficult see that 
Shepstone believed this time that, far from cementing the old 
state, vigorous blow from without would the signal for 
revolution which would sweep away this unpopular state 
affairs. Clearly the peaceful life which native races and Zulu 
refugees were able enjoy Natal must have been incentive 
those who suffered home accomplish some vital change. 
The present system made aggressive war sooner later 
essential for every male Zulu, who was not allowed marry until 
had been successful killing adversary. 

Frere and Shepstone were, however, hampered every turn 
the hopeless blindness and optimism Natal public opinion 
native questions, and particularly the sentimental pro-Zulu 
feeling. The reason why collisions had hitherto been avoided 
between the Government Natal and the Zulus was this the 
chronic state hostility that existed between Boers and Zulus 
the sympathy the colony Natal was strongly favour the 
latter. Frere wrote January 12th, 1879, that this feeling still 
continued and that had been shocked find very close 
the wind the predecessors the present Government here have 
sailed supporting the Zulus against Boer aggression.” 

Another difficulty was the indecision home Government, 
which distrusted the European situation and was inclined 
repudiate all Colonial decisions that might necessitate the employ- 
ment Imperial troops. The despatch October 17th, 1878, 
from Sir Hicks-Beach spoke the possibility war with 
Cetewayo very serious evil,” and definitely refused send 
any reinforcements. Shortly afterwards, however, the Cabinet 
changed its mind and promised troops “for defensive purposes 
only.” And yet all along, Sir Hicks-Beach had been fully 
informed the state affairs, and had himself used expressions 
approval the Commissioner’s (Frere’s) policy. 

The most interesting factor the situation was the attitude 
Sir Shepstone. His early opinion Cetewayo had undoubt- 
edly been favourable. King Edward VII. repeatedly said the 
present German Emperor that was convinced would never 
war. Shepstone’s report Cetewayo was that “he was 
proud the military traditions his family,” but frank and 
straightforward character and not particularly warlike. 
enced perhaps some extent the prevalent pro-Zulu feeling 
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Natal, Shepstone admits that believed first the justice 
the Zulu claims the land dispute with the Transvaal Boers. 
the merits the case first meeting, have surrendered 
them much more than afterwards found they were entitled to.” 
The state Zululand and the character Cetewayo’s rule begin 
assume more sombre colours the despatches which Shep- 
stone, Administrator, now sent home the Earl Carnarvon. 
Lord Blachford assumes that the change was entirely due the 
exigencies Shepstone’s position having carried through the 
annexation the Transvaal against the wishes Volksraad and 
population. “It most certain,” says, “that Shepstone will 
not able prove his point that the Boers were not ill- 
pleased the annexation) his first step surrender, instead 
upholding, the Dutch land claims.” Lord Blachford sees some- 
thing suspicious the Administrator’s discovery, this point, 
documents among the Transvaal records which substantiate the 
Dutch claims, though was well known the time that they 
were reserving the proofs their rights until the actual sitting 
the Commission Inquiry. His explanation the war 
thus found the necessity under which Shepstone lay ingra- 
tiating the Boers, and the prejudices Sir Bartle Frere. That 
the new position Shepstone Administrator the Transvaal 
made necessary for him walk warily and consider very 
carefully every side the Zulu problem, once obvious. Frere 
himself admitted that, the embodiment Natal policy and 
protector Cetewayo his opposition Boer extension, Shep- 
stone “had much leeway make up” the Transvaal. His 
early sympathies would naturally expected conformity 
with those the majority Natal officials, the more the 
general Boer attitude towards native problems was selfish and 
repressive but there every indication that his and that 
Frere was reached solely the consideration the merits 
the case between the two parties, and what they were con- 
vinced was now necessary order remove the Zulu menace. 
matter fact, the ultimate judgment the Commission 
the disputed territory seems have been one-sided and 
over-favourable the Zulus. discovered that fewer 
than seventy-four farms Boer settlers existed within the tract 
land adjudged Cetewayo. Shepstone protested against the 
finding the Commission being couched terms which were 
cynical and insulting towards the Transvaal. Nevertheless, 
far were Frere and Shepstone from favouring the Boers that the 
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judgment was adhered its entirety, with few safeguards 
relating the security and treatment the farmers the land 
dispute. 

But the immediate cause the war was not the decision 
the Commission, but the ultimatum the Zulu military organ- 
isation which was presented the same time. When Cetewayo 
complained that the Boers had become English, went the 
root the matter. was not much the new duties Shep- 
stone, Administrator the Transvaal, which produced the 
changed outlook native affairs the new note wider 
Imperialism appreciating all sides the question. broad, 
well-informed views such matters existed either Natal 
the Transvaal. Frere says that “there less sound opinion and 
sound public interest than there ought Natal; what the 
Transvaal desires sure wrong.” Natal public opinion, 
fact, oscillated between the extremes complacent disregard 
the Zulu menace something which concerned the Transvaal 
rather than Natal, and demand for stern repressive measures. 
sum the causes the Zulu war, Lord Blachford does 
the statement that Frere wanted war, while Shepstone must 
needs push the claims the Transvaal Boers make his posi- 
tion Administrator that country tolerable one, neglect 
altogether the main problem: how deal with uncivilised, 
but vigorous, nation, organised for war aggressive scale 
and totally uninstructed habits peaceful intercourse and 
domestic improvement. Shepstone and Frere are both quite clear 
that the earlier adoption, perhaps under Panda, policy 
peaceful intervention would have solved the problem without any 
need for the employment force. Cetewayo’s thirty 
thousand warriors been time changed labourers working for 
wages, Zululand would have been prosperous, peaceful country, 
instead what now is, source perpetual danger itself 
and its neighbours” (Sir Shepstone, January 5th, 1878). Re- 
garding the problem from Imperial standpoint, could see 
that the fault had been largely the lack co-ordination 
methods. The Colony Natal had smiled upon the enterprises 
the Zulu King whilst rapidly confining the area which 
these enterprises might find fruition. The Transvaal Govern- 
ment had temporised and conciliated avoid open dispute, 
thus encouraging the aggressive tendencies their neighbours. 
And neither had done anything alter the character the Zulu 
organisation employ their energies constructive work. 
The policy expansion along the easiest lines, leaving the equili- 
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brium between the various races take care itself, had inevit- 
ably led condition affairs which demanded intervention 
the form repression. The die for peace war had been cast 
two years before the British forces crossed over into Zululand. 
The folly laissez faire and the necessity for the ultimatum are 
explained Frere the Colonial Secretary his despatch 
February 12th, 1879: “It was simple question whether 
should steadily bring our differences issue clear and 
unmistakable demand for our right live peace with our 
neighbours, whether should await the convenience the 
Zulu King and taken disadvantage when saw his oppor- 
tunity.” 

That Zulu militarism may explained terms favourable 
opportunity and could have been corrected wise measures 
the opportune moment seems fairly clear from consideration 
the uneasy state Zululand the month preceding the final 
outbreak. That the military party would never agree the 
demands the ultimatum—especially the abrogation the rule 
celibacy and the disbandment the army—was, course, 
expected. But the existence Zulu peace-at-any-price 
party, from the moment when the British and not the Boers were 
seen the opponents Cetewayo, shows what might have been 
done earlier the direction intervention the kind Shepstone 
had advocated. Fannin, the special border agent, wrote confi- 
dentially that there was considerable feeling Zululand that the 
promises reform exacted the British Government Cete- 
wayo’s coronation should enforced. Several Zulus informed 
Fannin that “if the English Government proclaimed its intention 
enforcing observance this law would probably alienate 
many from the King.” Clearly, the more pacific elements the 
Zulu nation regretted the laissez faire attitude the Colonial 
Ministers, and had almost ceased look them for any decisive 
intervention Zulu affairs. Frere reported September 30th, 
1878, that the Zulus were quite out hand; but most the 
chiefs would have followed clear lead from the Government had 
the former good relations been based wise direction rather 
than weak encouragement anti-Boer enterprises. Such 
policy could have only one result—a fatal loss prestige the 
eyes the native races generally. Frere reported home fort- 
night after delivery the ultimatum that “the almost universal 
impression find among natives out Zululand that the natives 
are the stronger power, and will beat the 
wayo this time was personally confident, and determined 
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fight. His temporising policy was the result the general 
uneasy feeling which increased among the minor chiefs Shep- 
stone and Frere showed their determination stand their 
ultimatum. Compliance with the military demands could not 
now have been expected Cetewayo and the warlike but 
assume that Zululand was the verge civil war, which 
would have reduced Cetewayo impotence without “unneces- 
sary war,” utterly fallacious. The indecision among the more 
pacific chiefs was the result intervention which had for the 
first time been firmly and justly proclaimed. measure 
what might have been achieved years before elaborating the 
terms the coronation oath Cetewayo into practical pro- 
gramme administration. Everything would lost with- 
drawal and the continuance the old policy laissez faire. Frere 
judged correctly that the internal process militarisation had 
gone too far avoid altogether the prospect repression. That 
decision intervene the sense desired Shepstone 
ing money the profitable work improving”) must taken 
early and relation the needs all the various communities 
living side side; and that, native matters the balance 
power can never safely left take care itself; these were 
the main lessons which the Zulu problem 1878-9 brought 
the forefront. the working out Imperial problems has 
been this kind local experience, modifying and enlightening the 
somewhat insular equipment British statesmen, which has 
triumphed over the difficulties colonisation. 
ALAN HATTERSLEY 
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[The writer this paper desires thank the following who have kindly 
given him their opinions history scholarships: Oxford, the Master 
Balliol and Mr. Urquhart, Balliol; Mr. Barker, New College; 
Mr. Hassall, Christ Church; Mr. Grant Robertson, All Souls; 
Peterhouse; Geoffrey Butler and Mr. Spense, Corpus 
amongst schoolmasters, the Headmaster Berkhamsted; Dr. Morris, 
Bedford; Mr. Williams, Mill Hill; Mr. Cecil Smith, St. (all 
members the Council the Historical Association); Mr. Hastings, 
Rugby; Mr. Marlborough; Mr. Osborne, Gresham’s 
School, Holt; Mr. Winbolt, Christ’s Hospital; and Mr. Headlam, 
Eton. And also indebted the late Mr. Townsend Warner, 

Harrow, for valuable letter the subject.] 


the last five-and-twenty years subject, perhaps, 
has increased more importance than history. was, before the 
war, the largest honour school Oxford, whilst the History 
Tripos was fast increasing numbers Cambridge. Most 
the bigger secondary schools have now least 
specialist teacher their staffs, and most the recent changes 
public examinations have given the subject more prominent 
position. And, finally, last year the British Association had 
the President the Educational Section, Mr. Temple, pro- 
posing that some school, experiment, should make European 
history and English literature the staple its 
experiment not unlikely, think, successful. 

Nor would the experiment such bold one, already 
the upper forms many schools opportunities are given for boys 
make some such course the staple their education. Nothing, 
indeed, has been more hopeful recent years than the recogni- 
tion that, the higher forms schools, the brains all boys 
cannot developed the best advantage the same intellectual 
diet. the old days boy had make classics his chief subject 
study throughout his school career. doubt for not few 

No. 
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boys the classics provide admirable and congenial training for 
all their school years but science modern languages history 
are better suited for other boys the chief, though not course 
the exclusive, object their 

For the best boys who take history there the chance 
distinction the history scholarship examinations the universi- 
ties. the present educational turmoil, university scholarships 
have come for their share discussion. The Headmasters’ 
Association has recently passed some resolutions concerning them, 
and the Council Humanistic Studies has also had them under 
consideration. particular, the Headmasters’ Conference 
year ago appointed committee consider history scholar- 
ships, and these scholarships have also formed the subject some 
the inquiries addressed the Government Modern Languages 
Committee the Historical Association. The Council the 
Historical Association has, meanwhile, not been idle, and many 
opinions have been collected both from university tutors and 
teachers schools. these were based, first, the 
report (June, 1916) the Scholarship Committee, which was 
adopted the Council and printed the January number 
(pp. and, secondly, the resolutions passed the 
Council (January, 1917) answer the questions the Govern- 
ment Modern Languages Committee.? proposed, therefore, 


For instance, Eton, the present moment, the top 220 boys, are 
and the rest are working for the School Certificate the 
ordinary School subjects (Classics, French, History, Mathematics, etc.). 

The Resolutions are follows 

That the Council re-affirms its agreement with the report the Scholar- 
ships Committee (June 1916), and would point out that this has met with the 
unanimous approval the Oxford and Cambridge History Tutors who have 
been consulted. 

That the Council opposed boy school specialising History 
such degree exclude other subjects, but considers that the 
History Scholarship Examinations, present conducted, through the Essay 
paper, General papers, and Language papers, are sufficient safeguard against 
excessive specialisation, and provide opportunity for candidate show his 
appreciation literature and his linguistic ability. considers that, 
present, the Scholarship Examinations should controlled the History 
Tutors, and the Scholarships awarded the ground historical promise. 

That the Council would support any proposal which would give candi- 
date for History Scholarship who excels Modern Languages Natural 
Science Mathematics equal opportunity distinguishing himself with 
candidate who excels Classics. 

That the Council opposed any amalgamation History and Modern 
Languages instead the existing History Scholarships the ground that 

(a) Scholarships Languages and History often appeal boys with 

different kinds ability boy may show promise History who has 
very marked linguistic gifts, may good Languages and 
weak History. 
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this paper discuss the examinations for the history scholar- 
ships Oxford and Cambridge they are present conducted 
and the resolutions the Council the Historical Association 
connection with 

course, all history scholarship examinations there are 
papers history. may admitted once that-they require 
between them somewhat bewildering list periods and 
Personally, the present writer opinion that the best division 
set two papers each ancient history, medieval history, and 
modern history (including the two latter cases British history), 
and let the candidate choose any combination these two that 
wishes both modern papers one modern and one 
paper). But, any rate, would great advantage 
the schools for the colleges aim greater uniformity their 
requirements, though, course, they ought leave the candi- 
date considerable latitude both the choice periods and the 
particular subjects studied the periods taken. 

The history papers, scarcely necessary say, are intended 
not only test candidate’s knowledge but also his 
intelligence. They are searching test, for example, his power 
using his knowledge for argument for illustration well 
his literary skill setting forth, and most papers there 
are opportunities for candidate show his appreciation the 
literature the periods which has been studying. The ques- 
tions set should aim being “simple and broad,” stated 
one college circular, should deal with the chief personages 
and most striking features any period.” And personally prefer 
character. Before advanced work,” Mr. Temperley puts it, 
“and criticism sources can undertaken, the boy must get the 
sweep and swing history, and gets that from reading well- 
written books rather than precisely accurate ones. Generally, 


The combination History with auxiliary subjects other than Modern 
Languages would made impossible. 

(c) For the encouragement History Schools very necessary that 
Scholarships should awarded boys showing promise the subject, 
such Scholarships acting great incentive not only those who 
obtain them, but those who fail their abolition might very adversely 
affect the teaching History Schools. 

That the Council opinion that the number History Scholarships 
offered inadequate view the number candidates for Scholarships who 
History. 

The question whether the conditions tenure scholarships generally 
remain they are and whether they ought not more 
lines entirely different one and not discussed this paper. 

See the Leaflet No. (annually re-issued) the Historical Association. 
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originality, promise, and general sprightliness are the desiderata 
the school knowledge and research the university.” 

But the history papers are not, course, the only papers. 
There is, for instance, the essay, which often decisive factor 
“the English essay,” says Mr. Hassall, for example, “should play 
important part the examination. always attach great 
importance the essay.” still greater influence some 
colleges the general paper, which the candidate has 
opportunity showing his interest such subjects literature 
art economics. the present writer may, however, hazard 
opinion, that Oxford more successful the setting 
general papers than the questions set Cambridge 
appear him too numerous and various, and too many 
questions have done the time allotted really search- 
ing test merit. Whereas Oxford secret that certain 
colleges the general paper considered the most sifting 
all. Here, for instance, one these papers, which two 
three questions have answered three hours. 

Discuss the part played humour the tragedies 
Shakespeare. 

Would quite unprejudiced historian necessarily dull? 

What has mysticism contributed the inspiration 
English literature? 

history more akin than history the 
modern world.” Discuss this statement. 

Consider the influence machinery upon modern society. 

What would the results the greater application 
science the business government? 

How far architecture conditioned climate? 

the whole, may said that literary skill shown 
English composition the history tutors attach much importance, 
and, indeed, candidate Oxford might almost obtain scholar- 
ship that alone. determined give your pupil scholar- 
ship,” once said history tutor me, “on the first sentence 
read his essay—he obviously enjoyed writing it!” Such 
pronouncement, course, must not taken very seriously, and 
the boy who got that particular scholarship was well worth 
other grounds. But Oxford tutors like occasional gamble 
their selections, and are more apt, perhaps, elect promise 
than the sister university. 

Besides the history and general papers and the essay, all 
history scholarships include language papers Latin Greek, 
and most them also and German. these language 
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papers the printed circulars the colleges attach considerable 
importance. All history tutors, fact, regard some knowledge 
language useful, and indeed indispensable, the historian 
and Oxford, the new History Moderations, unseen transla- 
tions one ancient and one modern language are now compul- 
sory, that candidate for the history honours school can 
afford future neglect language, even has done the 
past. With regard, however, the actual weight assigned 
proficiency the language papers there seems considerable 
divergence practice among history tutors, and the varying 
degrees importance attached the language tests has this 
great advantage that enables boys different kinds ability 
especially Cambridge, regard the language papers mainly 
pass-papers which certain standard must reached. Others 
have not, matter fact, found them much value the 
discovery the ability they require. Thus answer the 
question, you attach great importance the language papers 
the history examination?” the Master Balliol and Mr. 
Urquhart replied, Modern languages enter into account very 
distinct promise shown the translation composition, but 
this rarely occurs. The mere ordinary knowledge another 
language, though extremely useful and almost indispensable, 
not necessarily guarantee capacity promise.” And Mr. 
Barker similar opinion have examined, time, for 
history scholarships twelve Oxford colleges. Some emphasise 
the language papers more than others. Personally, not attach 
great importance them. Our desire always elect the ablest 
and most promising boys, and the language paper does not help 
greatly their 

the other hand, there are tutors who lay considerable 
stress translation, though some may prefer from Latin 
and Greek rather than from French and German. attach great 
importance,” Mr. Grant Robertson writes, “to proficiency 
reasons are (a) such proficiency the best basis for teaching and 
acquiring scholarship the best sense, accuracy thought, 
expression, and language; (b) necessary equipment for any 
serious study history. Without Latin the study 
history impossible without French German modern history 
either its primary secondary sources gravely crippled 
(c) language key other literatures well original 
historical sources. experience that deficiency foreign 
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language invariably implies sloppy and slovenly habits mind— 
the candidate thinks paraphrase the same translation and 
cannot see that whole principle may turn the accurate render- 
ing single word sentence (d) the deficient languages are 
very gravely hampered for our new history previous’ and final 
school, which now form single whole, three years’ course 
And adds: essay English very impor- 
tant, and the best training for (apart from reading) the ability 
translate into good English from Latin French.” 

Amongst history teachers schools, well amongst uni- 
versity tutors, there does not seem any complete agreement 
this subject; but, the whole, there feeling that the 
language factor already sufficient importance and that 
would mistake emphasise still further. And have 
quoted college tutor the value translation, may quote 
the opinion schoolmaster the danger laying undue stress 
quite sure that means necessary (though desirable when 
possible) for even really promising historian speak boys) 
good either classics modern languages. The linguistic 
and thinking powers are not necessarily identical even co-exist- 
ing. When they co-exist, much the better. But any rigorous 
language qualification historical examinations for entrance 
scholarships the universities would shut out good many able 
historians, with great injustice themselves and harm history 
teaching schools; and would also, even more unjustly, shut 
out many able working-men candidates. linguistic ability 
count subordinate element the examination, all means, 
but never more.” 

There one thing, however, which think history scholar- 
ship papers demand reform, and that is, modern languages and 
classics ought put equality. present this not the 
case. Some colleges, has already been pointed out, provide 
only papers ancient languages, when both modern and 
ancient language papers are set give more weight the latter; 
others afford opportunity history candidates who are good 
classics take additional classical papers, whilst similar 
provision made for those who are good modern languages. 
Even when modern language papers are given history exam- 
inations the test not considered some much value. 
“The existing papers modern languages,” says Mr. Osborne, 
“are unsatisfactory because insufficient time given and linguistic 
attainment alone tested. For really scholarly work there 
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little opportunity when all that required easy piece 
translation from French German much too hard passage 
for translation into these languages.” 

the direction modern humanistic course, that modern lan- 
guages and classics should, far possible, put equality 
these examinations, and must remembered that now 
many secondary schools modern languages have taken the place, 
not Latin, all events Greek. regards the character 
the language test, Mr. Osborne pleads, modern languages, 
age liberal study modern languages. Translation not 
adequate test from the point view modern humanistic study. 
leads easily cramming, whereas essay encourages the 
reading the foreign literature without which boy will find 
difficult get the heart such period the age Louis 
XIV. France essay the foreign language always 
insisted upon the examinations English and German.” 
Personally, not disinclined agree with this proposal, and 
should not opposed optional essay. But most yniversity 
tutors and teachers are against the idea, and there seems 
fairly general opinion that the language paper, whether ancient 
modern languages, should translation rather than 
composition otherwise, Mr. Cecil Smith points out, there 
danger history scholarships becoming merely disguised classical 
modern language scholarships. 

will noticed that the Council the Historical Associa- 
tion passed resolution supporting any proposal which would give 
candidate for history scholarship who excels modern 
languages natural science mathematics equal oppor- 
tunity distinguishing himself with candidate who excels 
classics. With that suggestion, practicable one, the 
present writer complete agreement. The mental discipline 
afforded, for instance, science might admirable for the 
historian, and would make certain aspects ‘of history, such 
the industrial revolution, far greater interest. 
ought want boy’s mental energies exclusively occupied 
school any one subject other studies need development 
well, though secondary the main subject. And these days 
might great advantage some historians take the 
serious study some branch natural science for their secondary 
subject, without, course, entirely neglecting languages. Person- 
ally, should like see history scholarship examinations 
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which, besides the language paper, there was optional paper 
some form natural science. 

this connection worth mentioning that the Council 
Humanistic Studies (representing the British Academy and the 
Classical, English, Geographical, Historical, and Modern Lan- 
guage Associations) approved resolution the effect that 
credit should given good work subjects other than that 
the subject the scholarship. That resolution will, hope, 
commend itself most teachers. For instance, has been lately 
pointed out Oxford pamphlet that the 103 candidates who 
obtained classical scholarships Oxford 1909 only eventually 
obtained firsts any final school. This may indication 
that there are too many classical scholarships offered, but does 
not also seem show that the exclusively classical curriculum 
which these scholars pursued school—for curriculum 
highly specialised that the classical boys—unfitted them, 
some extent, for the wider course final school? And would 
not boy more likely, for instance, the history papers 
and the political philosophy “Greats” Oxford with greater 
success had had more opportunity studying modern history 
his secondary subject school? And, above all, might not 
such boy better and more effective citizen the future? 
“The value history,” says Mr. Livingstone 
Defence Classical Education, “is even more The 
nation might have been saved something little knowledge 
German history, and study the Napoleonic wars might 
have preserved us, not from certain strategical mistakes, yet 
from our worst fits despondency about ourselves and our rulers, 
while one great danger, set about social reform, that 
democracy knows very little history. Yet, even so, have 
learnt immensely from history, and our whole political attitude, 
consciously unconsciously, coloured our knowledge it. 
boy must very badly taught studies the Civil War 
without modifying some his views; understand Cromwell, 
Strafford, and Laud political education.” That well said, 
and comes with all the more force from such doughty 
champion the classical cause. 

With regard the historian strongly opposed boy 
spending more than third half his working hours historical 
studies. needs develop many different interests 
are possible avoids becoming mere smatterer 
and though history will his main interest and occupy 
good deal his attention, the discipline some language 
Than that Literature, which had just been discussing. 
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some branch natural science mathematics desirable, 
not essential, for his mental development. But the awarding 
history scholarships the “overwhelming consideration must be,” 
Mr. Spens says, “evidence historical promise”; and. the 
examination should conducted the history tutor with view 
its discovery, though such promise may be, and often is, found 
other papers besides the purely historical papers. “It much 
more important,” Professor Tout puts it, “to secure able 
person the right disposition than person with any particular 
sort knowledge.” 

That credit should given for good work historical 
promise discovered secondary subject is, however, very 
different thing from giving scholarships combination 
subjects. course, there are some all-round boys whom com- 
bination subjects would suit, and will very interesting 
see the result the demyships for modern subjects inaugurated 
Magdalen College, Oxford, though one cannot help feeling 
that the award will one considerable difficulty. knew one 
person who was “history Eton, who then took 
mathematical scholarship Oxford and helped his father 
advanced science work the university, and who the intervals 
leisure from this exacting pursuit was able secure first 
Mathematical Moderations and first Classical Greats. But 
was genius, and there are many boys who could not reach 
scholarship form, for instance, both history and languages. 
The danger any such combination that either one subject 
sacrificed the other that the boy who moderately proficient 
both preferred the boy who may really brilliant one 
the subjects. 

All the history tutors consulted the universities and all the 
teachers schools are against the wholesale amalgama- 
tion, for instance, history and modern seems 
have been adumbrated the Headmasters’ Association. The 
Historical Association has given some the reasons against such 
says, “often appeal boys with different kinds boy 
may show promise history who has very marked linguistic 
gifts, may good languages and weak history.” The 
testimony historians emphatic this point. Mr. 
opinion has already been quoted. Boys,” says Mr. Barker, 
“with the literary instinct not make good students history 
many cases.” “If are get the boys,” says Laurence, 
“with flair for history must make our selection that 
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ground alone. Linguistic ability and the historic sense not 
always together.” should never have got history scholar- 
ship,” said the late Mr. Townsend Warner, “if Latin and Greek 
scholarship standard had been set, and have known heaps 
others.” regard the proposal,” says Mr. Hastings, 
apply severe language test all history scholarship examina- 
tions reactionary and disastrous. Why, the whole value 
specialising public schools lies surely this, that 
provides intellectual scope for ablish boys (who have not the gift 
idiom ear for languages). Surely the present syllabus 
examinations most colleges have safeguard against mere 
knowledge-mongering, the essay and general papers. 
convinced that the average history course history specialist 
does develop the reasoning faculty and stimulate the imagination.” 
own experience confirms these opinions. have taught 
history for twenty years classical boys the sixth form 
Eton, many whom have gained classical scholarships the 
universities. Some the ablest boys have been extraordinarily 
good history and could, they had had sufficient training, 
have taken history instead classical scholarship the uni- 
versity others, including two most brilliant classical scholars 
verse-composition, were quite extraordinarily bad and seemed 
without any political historical sense whatever. But 
would absurd deny brilliant classic classical scholarship 
and give inferior candidate the ground that the 
brilliant boy did not reach high enough standard modern 
history, just would absurd that boy who was brilliant 
historian should debarred from scholarship because could 
not reach scholarship form modern languages. 

the second place, says the resolution the Historical Asso- 
ciation, the combination history and modern languages would 
make the combination history with auxiliary subjects other 
than modern languages impossible. historians not want 
history tied necessity modern languages; for some 
boys, has been suggested, classics may the best secondary 
subject, for others science mathematics. course, for instance, 
history school followed work, first, for 
Classical Oxford—in which history scholars have not 
infrequently done very well—and then for the modern history 
final school, makes the best education possible for some boys. 

the third place, says the resolution, the abolition scholar- 
ships for history would very adversely affect the teaching 
history schools. That the opinion many persons experi- 
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ence. History still new subject school. was only some 
fifty years ago that the headmaster Winchester said before the 
Public Schools Commission, wish could teach more history, 
but teaching set lessons should not know how 
it”; whilst old who gave evidence before that same 
Commission waxed quite indignant the suggestion that for his 
own knowledge history and geography was the slightest 
degree indebted the school which had once been 
member! And fear not untrue say—and hope may 
say without disrespect—that the knowledge modern history 
possessed some headmasters the present day cannot 
described any way profound, and that their attitude towards 
subject whose potentialities they are somewhat ignorant 
cannot always characterised very sympathetic. Let 
hasten add, however, that the encouragement many head- 
masters history owes great deal, and that, without that encour- 
agement, history could not possibly have developed the extent 
that has the schools over which they preside. But have 
got remember that history still struggling for recognition, 
and there real danger the good work done history 
recent years being jeopardised any ill-considered change made 
the character the scholarship examinations. 

hoped, then, that there will very radical 
alteration the character the history scholarship examina- 
tions, though there certainly room for further experiment 
various directions. And with twenty years’ experience 
teaching may express opinion, would say that these exam- 
inations have been immeasurable importance the develop- 
ment history schools.. They have given both boys and 
masters standard work to; they have, the questions 
asked them, affected the methods teachers and the emphasis 
put particular aspects the various periods studied, whilst 
the opinions always most generously given the examiners 
the work and quality candidates have enabled teachers revise 
their own estimates. And, course, history scholarships not 
only affect the comparatively few who for them, but the 
steadily increasing number boys who, though not scholar- 
ship form, take history during their last year two school 
and are brigaded with scholarship candidates for purposes study. 
The history boy who makes history his special 
though not, course, his sole subject study—originally 
regarded amiable trifler drawing-room subject, begin- 
ning recognised serious and valuable factor the intel- 


lectual life school. through the study history, 
being realised, that certain proportion boys obtain their best 
mental training, for history can open such boys many 
avenues knowledge and can rouse their intellectual interest and 
ambitions. scholarship examinations have the past 
done great deal towards moulding the curriculum such boys, 
and them that history teachers will continue look 
the future for the development their subject broad and 
humane lines, 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE important article Mr. Marten, Eton, history 
scholarships Oxford and Cambridge, which print this 
number, is, hope, the first series dealing with the 
problems which confront teachers history their daily 
work, vitally affect the prospects historical study, and should 
some interest the educational world large. Mr. 
Marten’s article necessarily confined the scholarship question 
‘as affects boys and their teachers; July expect print 
another dealing with the problem from the point view girls’ 


schools. 
* * * 


Scholarship examinations are, however, but one the 
external conditions under which teachers history schools 
are condemned live and strive move and justify their being 
and the letter print from Miss Milner touches very weak spot 
our educational disorganisation. The other day the Minister 
for Agriculture remarked Parliament that and the Secretary 
for War had long agreed that was better, far they could, 
act together rather than against one another. One would think 
that universities had agreed act the opposite 
“each their own strict line they move.” Will the national 
reorganisation, which much lip-service now rendered, 
include national organisation universities? 


* * * * * * 


Annual meetings educational associations not always 
produce very tangible results, and speakers may often think that 
they speak vain. will therefore with little gratification 
that members the Historical Association will read the following 
letter which reprint from The Times January 26th 


you allow space remind those parents—and they 
must very many—who, like myself, have had the proud sorrow 
losing their sons tho service their country, and wish make some 
memorial them, that suitable and patriotic manner doing 
presenting scholarships prizes their sons’ schools, and providing 
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the funds for these with War Loan certificates? offering prizes for 
history two sons’ respective New Zealand and one 
Scotland—because believe this subject very inadequately taught 
present, and the words speaker the recent meeting the Historical 
Association, Historical knowledge essential part liberal education, 
and absolutely necessary preparation for citizenship.’ 


Among the varied activities the Council, special reference 
may made the fact that negotiations have practically been 
concluded with Messrs. George Philip and Sons for the publication 
Elementary Historical Atlas. 


* * * * * * 


The following resolutions have been adopted the Council 
answer certain questions addressed the Board Educa- 
tion’s Modern Languages Committee 


That the Council finds very difficult make any recommendations 
applicable all schools, and feels that certain latitude must allowed 
each school what found desirable for its particular 

That the Council favour boys and girls making one subject 
group subjects such Classics Science Modern Languages 
History their main, though not their exclusive, object study during 
their later stages from onwards) secondary school. 

That the Council opinion that some foreign languages ought 
studied all boys and girls making History their main object 
study; but thinks that some option ought allowed the choice 
such languages, ¢.g., French and Latin; Latin and Greek; French 
German. 

That the Council similarly opinion that should 
studied all boys and girls making Modern Languages their main object 
study; and they think that the course suggested the Modern Languages 
Committee, and embracing Language, Literature, and History, much 
desired. The Council further considers that the teaching Modern 
Languages and History should be, far practicable, correlated such 
course. The Council, however, strongly opinion that History should 
taught separate subject history specialist possible. 

That the Council opinion that the practical working out 
such courses humanistic studies those indicated above, while attempts 
are made broaden the curriculum, the danger must avoided leaving 
insufficient time for intensive study and private reading. 

That the Council considers desirable for all boys and girls, 
whatever subject they may specialising, read some Modern History 
during their last years school. 

That the Council would urge the importance experiments 
wider and particular the formation, possible, experimental 
secondary school which the curriculum all classes would consist 
History and Modern Languages, with due proportion Science and 
Mathematics. 

That the Council desires record the feeling among its 
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members who are teachers girls’ schools that broadening the 
the upper forms blocked the scholarship requirements 
the universities and colleges. Since such highly specialised 
knowledge required the scholarship subjects addition compulsory 
Latin and Greek Oxford and Cambridge and compulsory Latin for the 
Arts courses other universities, overstrain apt result, and subjects 
such History and English are crowded out. 

That the Council would remind the Committee that the best devised 
curriculum liable spoilt the university and other public 


Several members the Association have expressed desire 
for fuller account the speeches made the mover and 
seconder the resolutions debated the annual meeting than 
was possible the Proceedings” (Leaflet No. 43), 
which readers are referred for the text the resolutions. Mr. 
Marten, moving the resolutions, dealt particularly with the 
first. 


said was not conceived any spirit hostility other subjects. 
the contrary, who better than the historian could estimate the magni- 
tude our debt Greece and Rome, the achievements foreign 
nations and the influence their literature, the revolution which 
natural science had effected during the last 150 years, not only our 
ways life but our methods thought? And the champions every 
other subject were friendly history and were increasingly recognising 
its importance. The rising generation, was reconstruct sound 
lines, must acquire ‘‘the habit beginning quote 
American considering what has been when discusses what 
and what should Moreover, the aeroplane and the submarine had done 
away for ever with our splendid isolation and made impossible for Eng- 
lishmen live any longer complacent ignorance the characteristics and 
achievements, the ideals and the heroes, the aspirations and the ambitions 
all other European nations. Mr. .Marten then discussed the wording the 
resolution, and emphasised the importance written work connection with 
history. many people history was still mere dates and 
disconnected facts, and many teachers still clung the love one-word 
filled with mass facts. boy was enjoy his history, was 
develop his mind, must take active and not merely passive part 
it; must give out well take must learn not only how 
obtain information, but also how use it; must learn not only how 
form opinions, but also how formulate them. The teaching history 
Germany, good was, suffered from that fatal defect—that did not 
leave enough the pupil. Mr. Hall said the other day his 
agricultural pupils that did wish them when they came him 
know agriculture, but was certainly advantage they could read and 
write. Well, for the ordinary boy, there was better way learning 
those elementary but desirable accomplishments than answers history 
questions, which taxed the mind well the memory. 

Mr. Marten ended calling attention the need fully-qualified 
teachers. books the teaching history France and Germany and 
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America nothing had struck him much the insistence the important 
part played the teacher. says the Prussian official 
memorandum, first and foremost, upon the personality the 
most important factor history says the 
American Committee Five, not the curriculum, the text, even the 
method, but the one can history teacher school for 
long without realising how many qualities personally lacks for its proper 
presentation. History teachers had great opportunity before them the 
future. teacher said the French official memorandum, 
above all other teachers, force national 


* * * * * * 


Dr. Reid dealt principally with the second resolution. She 
said 


will probably save time pointed out once that the resolution 
does not refer the preparation for the study history, which alone 
possible for children under twelve, the material for which should, 
matter course, drawn from the whole field history, but the 
systematic study which cannot begin until the children are able reason 
and realise the sequence cause and effect. When that stage reached 
the question arises, How the study history approached? 

Our answer will determined the first instance our definition 
history; the second the place assign history education. 

Now, history the record the evolution society. deals with the 
actions, the ideas, the motives men living society, and describes the 
usages, the institutions, the governments, all that determines the relations 
between men, showing society itself under the form particular and 
concrete examples. What, then, shall the particular examples through 
which the general truths history are taught? Here must 
guided the fact that while the study history affords mental training 
high order, calling into play the powers observation, imagination, 
comparison, discrimination, generalisation, reasoning, and judgment, all 
which are essential that accurate thinking which the true end 
education, also imparts information concerning our political, social, and 
economic environment which the highest value preparing the scholar 
for life must lived when are over. scheme 
historical study, then, can considered adequate which does not give the 
pupil exact idea the successive civilisations the world and precise 
knowledge the foundation and development his own country; show him 
the action the world his country and his country the world; 
teach him render all peoples the justice that their due; widen the 
horizon his mind, and him, with knowledge the present state 
bis country and the world, clear notion his duty citizen and 
man, 

this end clear that place must found the history 
curriculum for both general and national The practical question, 
however, is, Which made the medium instruction history 
the wide sense? For the most boys and girls too short 
allow both taught they should be. Many, realising the harm done 
the study English history, would have approach the study 
history through European history; but there are strong reasons why the 
approach made rather through national history. sound 
maxim proceed from the known the unknown, from tho 
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particular the general; and the case history following 
single people country through successive centuries that the continual 
change undergone society, government, manners, and religion can 
most easily understood. That the country whose history thus 
followed should the one which the pupils live seems obvious. Not only 
the one most interesting them, but the only one whose institu- 
tions and forth come directly under their own observation. History 
hard enough for boy girl understand, simply because deals with 
the actions grown men and women; there need make harder 
asking them learn through the actions men and women not 
their own nation. Therefore, let the serious study history approached 
through the history the home country, whether that England 
Scotland, Canada Australia. 

Not that national history taught the narrow provincial, not 
say parochial, fashion the past. Always national history must 
brought into relation with the European history which part. 
must never forgotten that our own mentality, our laws, and our institu- 
tions are only local variations the mentality, laws, and institutions 
Europe whole. Even English institution Edward Model 
Parliament can never understood comparing with Edward 
but only comparing with the contemporary Parliament Scotland, 
the Estates-General France, the Cortes Aragon and Castile, the Diet 
the Holy Roman Empire. another sense than the poet’s can ask, 
they know England who only England 

Yet can ask the question the poet’s sense too. Unhappy has 
been the effect the study English history its divorce from European 
history, has not been more unhappy than the effect its divorce from 
the history the British Empire whole. are beginning realise 
that through ignoring Welsh, Irish, and Scottish history have missed 
the meaning much purely English history; but few have yet realised 
that the provincialism which makes the history England the sole subject 
historical study our schools also responsible for the neglect recent 
history which now much deplored. just possible treat our 
history from exclusively English standpoint down 1815 even 1837; 
but from that time onwards purely English history actually well 
relatively little interest or, indeed, importance. The repeal the Corn 
Laws, some measures electoral reform, and some social legislation exhaust 
the purely English contribution the history the nineteenth century, 
none them compared interest importance with the 
Question, the Indian Mutiny, the Afghan, Zulu, and Burmese Wars, the 
‘development the self-governing colonies, the South African War, all 
them exclusively British interest, not one them English origin. 
abrupt the change, indeed, that not surprising that most teachers 
have preferred stop 1815 1837 latest. Only taking the wider 
view from the beginning, and dealing from the first with the history 
England Scotland any other part the Empire part only 
the history the whole, can the necessary unity treatment obtained. 

That such revision the history syllabus will involve the sacrifice 
much that has hitherto had large place our teaching and text-books 
inevitable. Nevertheless, the sacrifice must made. urge the teach- 
ing European history order that the next generation citizens may 
able play its part settling the Europe, and the same 
time neglect the teaching the history the British Empire, very 
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like pulling the mote out our eye while leaving the beam 
our own. The settlement the affairs Europe matter for all the 
European nations and not for ourselves only; but the settlement the 
affairs the British Empire for alone. Within few weeks there 
will meet here London Imperial Conference which does not knit 
the Empire more closely together may shatter pieces. useless 
for the statesmen devise means for closer union the good will the 
peoples for the needful sacrifices lacking. And lacking assuredly will 
unless the people these islands realise time that Canada was 
the beginning and still heart French South Africa Dutch, and 
that the Canadian, the South African, and the Australian too, for all his 
English descent, more English than the Scot the Irishman; British 
they all are, but not English. took rebellion teach Englishmen that 
Ireland has real government; must the British Empire broken 
teach them that the so-called self-governing colonies are really nations 
with life distinct and self-conscious their own? that comes 
pass, the responsibility will rest largely the history teachers this 
country who have neglected teach the people what was most necessary 
for them know. 

the old days, when the government was wholly the hands the kings, 
the utmost care was taken train them for thejr task; and the chief place 
was given the study history, the history the world, that they might 
draw from principles government and policy, the history their 
own land, that they might not come ignorant the work that they were 
to. Now that the peoples have taken the place the kings are they 
less well equipped for their far greater task? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


County School for Girls, Tonbridge. 

May bring before the readers point which was 
prevented absence from raising the annual meeting the 
Historical Association 

The second resolution (see sums admir- 
ably the points kept view arranging 
curriculum, but the actual carrying out the programme 
there stated rendered exceedingly difficult the existing 
examination regulations. most schools pupils the age 
about sixteen are working for some public examination. Last 
year for the Senior Cambridge own fifth form took Modern 
European History (1815-1910), working with the keenest interest 
and, from examination standpoint, very successfully. But London 
Matriculation will not accept this subject, hence the loss 
matriculation exemption certificate and consequent veto 
European history examination subject 1917, Thereupon, 
form having the previous year studied English history 1815, 
planned take the history the British Empire, only find 
that the Board Education does not accept history the Empire 
subject admitting training college. 
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Thus London Matriculation bars “an increased study recent 
history,” any rate their matriculants, and the Board 
Education declines support the proposition “that the growth 
the British Empire should form more important part the 
historical curriculum.” 

May suggest that the Historical Association should point out 
those responsible for drawing the regulations alluded above 
the absurdity their position from educational standpoint, and 
should press for new syllabus, which would enable history teachers 
enlarge their pupils’ historical horizon without the same time 
damaging their examination chances? 


Sir, 
Miss Woodham Smith’s letter timely warning least 
one the dangers which may beset history teaching the near 
future, and both her letter and that Miss Constance Stewart 
indicate the great advantage some sort sketch general 
history. There very real danger that schools may called 
upon, result popular pressure, include their curricula 
one-sided view the development the Empire, thereby 
emphasising the material side, course which, say the least 
it, not likely cultivate sympathetic outlook towards other 
peoples which general history undoubtedly does. Neither this 
the only danger. Other aspects history have their advocates. 
need more teaching naval history, social history, economic 
history, civics, etc. These, being more limited scope, are 
apparently easier deal with, and, where teacher has many 
subjects take, simple course one these aspects seems the 
only way out the difficulty. Moreover possible bring 
the child, greater extent, into contact with realities any one 
these branches. But ample provision books, illustrations, 
and other material would much overcome the difficulties until 
more abundant supply specially qualified history teachers 
forthcoming. 

can never satisfied, however, with the limited and, there- 
fore, necessarily distorted views such partial aspects give, however 
valuable they may for the training the child’s individuality 
for cultivating historic sense. this account that write 
endorse what Miss Smith says about general history. was the 
more interested because the school period which she mentions coin- 
cides with the last year the child’s life the primary school. 
experience entirely confirms what both she and Miss Stewart 
say. The children are much more interested general history, 
and, indeed, their own history becomes clearer and acquires new 
and more accurate character. 

Much the difficulty amongst qualified history teachers arises 
from the different interpretation the term “general 
the historian means one thing, the university student another, 
the secondary school pupil teacher, and the child the primary 
school still another. The French have long realised this, and the 
content the subject expresses itself their text-books 
both matter and fulness appropriate each stage the pupil’s 
education. Once this difficulty interpretation 
rest will easy. 
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would strange, indeed, the present somewhat clamant 
demand for the inclusion more history dealing with the Empire 
perfectly reasonable demand embodied scheme general 
history—should develop into history teaching not far removed from 
that which has helped bring such disastrous results Germany. 
This may hope avoid beware teaching history with 
special label. Such specialised studies are excellent for university 
and post-graduate students. 

Jos. 


St. Paul’s School, Kensington. 
Sik, 

Two points seem call for criticism otherwise 
admirable review admirable book. 

(1) The reviewer—E. Jeffries Davis—suggests that the new 
edition “Green’s Shorter History” would make good school 
text-book and that the points which admittedly needs revision, 
the light subsequent research, would give openings good 
teacher. This may true university teaching, where history 
taught specialists and gne wants develop critical faculties. 
But long nine out ten history-teachers schools are classical 
scholars, depending entirely their text-book plus—possibly— 
Macaulay, necessary, above all, use accurate text-books. 

(2) The reviewer hints that Radical-Labour-Nationalist point 
view needed antidote. 

agree that historians wish all material and points view 
available, but maintain that history has always been biassed 
against the Tory side. Nine out ten our students take their 
ideas Magna Carta from Green, the Stuarts from Macaulay, 
and “Free Trade” from Mill. Fletcher and Kipling are barred 
because they are patriotic, the name broadmindedness which 
loves every country but its own! 

give our pupils Green and Macaulay, let also give them 
Disraeli, Scott, Kipling, historical literature. But for history 
lessons must depend books founded up-to-date research, 
which tell simple language the conclusions Stubbs, Gardiner, 
M’Kechnie, Oman, Prothero, Dicey, Anson, Johnson, Pollard, Cun- 
ningham, Welsford, Barker, Grant Robertson, etc. After all, history 
concerned with the truth 


The parish church has steeple, only lofty lantern-tower. How, 
after having photographed the church from every side, wrote 
“steeple 


coneelve. 


and failed notice the slip proof impossible 
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Ancient Times: History the Early World. James Henry 
Small 8vo, pp. 731, coloured plates, 276 figures, 
maps. Ginn. 1916. 1.50 dollars. 


most valorous essay compress the essential meaning 
all history down Charlemagne one pocket volume. Professor 
Breasted has entirely escaped from the mere chronicle, the cram- 
book. The real meaning all the movement peoples dealt 
with, The minor Roman emperors are not even named—none 
between Caracalla and Aurelian; but the character Roman civilisa- 
tion and its effect the world takes fifty pages. This 
should for elementary history; the detail always kept back 
from interfering with the really important sense things. The 
miserable political squabbles Greece occupy only few pages, 
while two hundred pages are given the changing types Greek 
civilisation and its modern meaning, which the Hellenistic 
receives fair share. There crying over lost causes; the rule 
the senatorial oligarchy and Cesar are given full credit for their 
ability and necessity. 

The work divided equal thirds between Rome, Greece, and 
all the earlier civilisations. begins with map and diagram 
the glacial ages. Babylonia, and the rest the Eastern 
world have about equal treatment. Unfortunately, the 
own history rejected favour impossible theories chronology 
from Berlin. Another point may wish different the attribution 
the first reading hieroglyphs Champollion’s work 
obelisk 1822. Certainly January 1822, Sir Wm. Gell was 
already familiar with the reading the same names the Rosetta 
stone, well some other cartouches, shown letter 
his Nibby possession. such great mass statements 
there will doubtless many which different views exist, that 
would fruitless begin criticism. hoped that the 
spirit this book will reach English teaching; but English 
edition put out desirable that many the blocks 
the text should changed; they are far below the style the 
old cuts Smith’s histories fifty years ago. less shiny paper, 
with hard line drawings, and freer binding would much improve 


Public Administration Ancient India. xi+ 
298 pp. Macmillan and Co. 1916. 7s. 6d. net. 


his preface the author explains that the object his book 
give within small compass all the important facts relating the 
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administrative system ancient India, and series chapters 
much interest has essayed describe the constitution the 
State and its various activities. There is, however, historical 
framework the picture, and are left think that what said 
holds good for the long period time extending from the foundation 
the great empire Chandragupta Maurya after the invasion 
Alexander the Great, beyond the destruction the dominion ruled 
over the Guptas the fifth century although the interval 
after the Maurya empire fell pieces India had been invaded 
Sakas, Parthians, and Yuechi and Kushan tribes, who may ultimately 
have become assimilated the native population, but whose coming 
must have upset such rule the time existed. 

introductory chapter the sources information which 
reliance placed are enumerated and discussed, and will noticed 
that few these are contemporary historical character. 
These sources are the only ones that are known exist, and seems 
necessary caution the reader against the too literal acceptance 
the picture that has been drawn the well-ordered, highly organised, 
and democratically governed State those dark ages. The author, 
indeed, maintains that nothing has been said him which not 
supported reliable evidence; but truth great part the 
description the administrative system based the precepts 
the “Kautalya the science economics Kautalya, 
this Kautalya being identified the author with Chanakya, the 
Minister who helped Chandragupta Maurya power; and has 
had assume that the precepts and rules contained the work 
were actually carried into practice, and continued spite change 
rulers, the breaking kingdoms, and vicissitudes all kinds. 
doubt respect some matters and some extent there 
corroboration the account given Megasthenes, the Greek ambas- 
sador Seleukos the Court Chandragupta Maurya; but would 
rash assume that, because some the features the system 
recommended the something resem- 
bling them were found existence, the entire State was organised 
that model. find also not only too much the language 
modern politics, but also too many modern political notions applied 
the interpretation the sayings ancient writers, with the result 
that are asked believe, evidence that not very convincing, 
that ancient India the system government was limited 
that the relation between the ruler and the ruled was con- 
tractual; that there was Cabinet Council Ministers, without 
whose consent the king could not act; that was the Ministers who 
were responsible not only the king, but the people. proof 
this last proposition the far from convincing case cited, that when 
Rajyavardhana, the heir-apparent the ruler Thanesar, was 
treacherously murdered king Bengal, the Ministers told his 
brother, who succeeded the throne, that they were blame for 
the misfortune, for they ought not have allowed 
foreign king’s camp unguarded. 

Again, one must not lose sight the fact, the author appears 
times, that the existence the caste system was quite 
incompatible with anything like popular democratic government, 
and with equal administration justice, for there was equality 
before the law; and although, under strong rulers, fair measure 
good government may have been attained, the author’s statement 
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that, under the Emperor Asoka, the State closely approximated 
the highest type culture State, its aim being secure the maxi- 
mum well-being the people every department life, one 
which exception might taken. surely not 
English word. The foreign word connotes rather the strength- 
ening the State than the welfare the people. the aim 
Asoka was the promotion the “growth and enforce 
religion and morality according his view his people. 

Again, one has accept trust the statement that the adminis- 
tration justice was kept separate from the executive functions 
the State and interference with the judicial business the execu- 
tive was permitted. The judicial administration was, are told, 
very efficient, and this ascribed the uprightness the judges, 
the efficiency the police, and the probity the people. only 
regard the probity the people that there any evidence. 
The author says adequate means were taken secure the efficiency 
the police. There is, however, nothing mentioned him this 
connection except that the Purina” says: “The king should 
pay the owner the price article stolen thief, and reim- 
burse himself out the salaries police officers’’; our author’s 
comment upon which is: “This wise regulation must have con- 
tributed small measure the efficiency the police.’’ 
sancta 

The subjects treated other chapters—finance, military organ- 
isation, public works, industry and commerce—are not liable 
looked with political bias; they contain much interesting matter, 
but cannot noticed further here. Apart from the caution which 
seemed right give, the book may highly commended 
study early views and speculations the subject administra- 
tion. written with much skill and learning, and has the merit 


The Place-Names Durham. 8vo. 115 
pp. Allen and Unwin. 1916. 5s. 


work supplies forms the names and has this 
extent some value. The writer’s qualifications for the task set 
himself are the slenderest, every page his book bears witness. 
Take for example his knowledge Anglo-Saxon. “If the 
Cocker has not been needlessly introduced, was often the case, 
may represent dative case, and from A.-S. coc, cock, with 
reference wild fowl, and the (p. 39). Again 
(p. 59), weg=a way, road. The word common many 
Aryan dialects; its origin probably Sans. vah, seen Latin 
vehere=to carry, English Mr. Jackson derives Greatham 
“from the The Anglo-Saxon rover who 
made himself home the sheltered and safe seclusion pleasant 
stream after struggling with stormy North Sea would not need 
very romantic imagination call Grytham, i.e., ‘Home 
(p. 60). There great deal this sort thing the 
book. read “In was hard all positions.” 
Having ascertained that the Old English word for church comes 
from the Greek, the author says think clear that some 
our forbears had been converted Christianity Greek- 
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speaking missionaries ere leaving their native shores for this land” 
(p. 74). The river-name Greta from “greotan=to murmur” 
(p. 76). the lamb read that “there was considerable 
variation the spelling the word, e.g., lomb, lemb, lombor” 
(p. 77). Here gem: “The word (Newbiggin) connected with 
the bigg, Scand. bygge, bu=a dwelling, but all these 
words are from common source, the oldest known forms which 
are the Sans. as=to and vas=to dwell” (p. 82). One two 
more gems and have done. Stella near Newcastle Mr. 
Jackson says: “The only connection this pretty name has with the 
heavens through the terminal leah=a lighted place” (p. 99). 
Thrislington says “The popular derivation this word from 
the fabled custom drilling, or, the old form, thrilling the ears 
the person is, course, worthless. Its real origin the Greek 
word =to run, and means runner, messenger. 
Kings, xviii., 46, where Elijah ran before Ahab sign respect” 
(pp. 103-104). Under Whorlton says: modern orchard 
the ortgeard, orceard, which word compound Latin 
and A.-S. geard=yard.” 

have left many dozens other gems the mine from which 
the above have been taken. The late Professor Skeat would have 
enjoyed mauling this book. Mr. Jackson had not treated other 
(mostly unnamed) writers place-names superciliously should 
have forborne convict him out his own mouth. his preface 
says: “It is, however, positively amazing what stuff’ cold 
blood put forth this respect.” 


The Manufacture Historical Material: Elementary Study 
the Sources Story. LL.B. (Camb.), 
Lincoln’s Inn. Pp. xxvii+320. Williams and Norgate. 
1916. net. 


THERE was once student who spent the best part laborious 
life the British Museum seeking prove that several centuries 
history had been invented medieval chroniclers, and 
that the world really some hundreds years younger than 
commonly believed. was honest, but pathetic, attempt, 
which started from the assumption that chronicles were the basis 
history, and that, that foundation were removed, 
nothing would remain. The unfortunate student had never heard 
records, and never realised that, even succeeded demolish- 
ing the medieval chronicle, the real foundations medieval history 
would remain untouched. Mr. Jeudwine entitled our sym- 
pathy somewhat similar grounds. His thesis that “at present 
the condition historical science hindrance educational 
methods and danger political life” (p. 6), and selects, 
our modern teaching history” (p. 160), the most 
flagrant example known modern editorial ineptitude. Franck! 
Bright’s omission Roman Britain regarded typical (p. 244), 
but York Powell not mentioned, and Mr. Jeudwine laments that 
historical students are allowed know nothing the Sagas (p. 189). 
sympathetically remarks (p. 247) that “it must very hard for 
university student, brought constitutional history, make 
anything the information lavishly poured out the chapter 
franchises Professor English the Eleventh 
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Century. Constitutional history would give him idea that there 
were such things franchises”! Mr. Jeudwine does not appear 
himself have read Stubbs’s Constitutional History studied his 
Select Charters, and has idea that either those works comes 
within the ken university students history. All this indicates 
that Mr. Jeudwine’s knowledge (if any) our university schools 
history was acquired about half century ago, and that has since 
been ploughing very lonely and sandy furrow. painfully 
unaware the fact that there are, and been for years, 
several our universities seminars which students, even under- 
graduate students, history are systematically trained those 
studies sources which Mr. Jeudwine regards 
his own revelation. 

But are afraid that they will derive little help from Mr. 
Jeudwine. appears quite unfamiliar with the truth, in- 
accessible book Professor Tout’s volume the 
Political History England, about the distinction between 
records and chronicles; and wherever speaks “monastic 
means monastic chronicles. writes though every 
medieval historian was monk, and tells (p. 148) that the arch- 
deacons, like Henry Huntingdon and Ralph Diceto, were 
men business the monastery.” Then Mr. Jeudwine has the 
boldness give chapter the Manuscripts Laws” without, 
far can discover, ever having seen the manuscript any 
law all; and innocent and diplomatic. 
has made some use recently-edited year-books, but confesses 
(p. 227) that “law French and black letter’’ are too much for him 
without “the careful guardianship Messrs. Horwood, Maitland, 
and all charmingly ingenuous, and Mr. Jeudwine’s 
intentions are excellent; but such pity that, adopting 
history his hobby, and before proceeding write about historical 
did not seek the means, which are readily available, 
making himself acquainted with the elements its principles and 
practice. How much labour might have been saved had only 
been told Gross 


Warwick the Kingmaker. Francis, B.A. London: George 
Harrap and Co. 2s. 


pleasantly written book, but one historical value. 
practically adds nothing Professor Oman’s book the same 
name, and though the facts Warwick’s life have been well 
collected, there such lack historical setting make the 
book most dangerous for use schools. For instance, sentence 
such the following shows that the author has real knowledge 
history: “By the methods feudalism England, 
not merely the nobles, but all who could claim gentle birth, com- 
mended their lands the Crown, making themselves, fact, Crown 
(p. 24). 

Further, the whole trend the book paint the Yorkists 
“progressists” (the word our author’s), and show Warwick 
not like other barons, but sort paragon and leader the poorer 
classes (pp. 58, 60, 124, 157), point view which hardly 
agreement with modern research. Towards the trading classes, 
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are told, Warwick showed sympathy, though the author adds: 
personally refuse believe that this was due any old-fashioned 
views his part pride birth” (p. 180)—a remark entirely 
devoid any understanding medieval history that are prepared 
for his open-mouthed astonishment that mere grocer became 
Lord Mayor London Edward IV.’s reign, and knight that! 


England’s First Great War Minister: How Wolsey made New 
Army and Navy and Organised the English Expedition Artois 
and Flanders and How Things which Happened Then 
May Inspire and Guide now 1916. Law. 
Pp. With portraits and facsimiles. London: Bell 
and Sons. 1916. net. 


Mr. Ernest Law has put together from Brewer’s Letters and 
Papers the Reign Henry VIII. number interesting details 
about the singularly barren war France 1513, but his book 
remains, nevertheless, eloquent example how history should 
not written. For one thing, under the guise book Wolsey 
full charges and insinuations against statesmen, and 
history here brought into touch with politics, not with the effect 
elevating the politics, but degrading the history. another, 
Mr. Law quite innocent that history 
which alone enables the student see any particular epoch person 
proper perspective, and consequently rushes into sweeping general- 
isations which are simply ludicrous. Take, for instance, his title, 
“England’s first great War Minister.” Why “first”? Mr. Law 
ventures comparison Wolsey with any earlier organiser 
English victories; possibly excludes Alfred being monarch 
and not minister, but does think that Sluys and Crecy, Poictiers 
and Agincourt were won without organisation? merely that 
knows nothing about it? What, again, does Mr. Law mean 
“New Army”? does not condescend explain, and there 
nothing show that the means taken raise men for the campaign 
differed the smallest detail from those adopted scores 
previous occasions. the same with War Budget 
1513.” matter fact, Parliament did not sit 
all, but Mr. Law has evolved session out his own imagination 
and enriched with equally fictitious budget which likens 
those 1915 and 1916 and endows with non-existent novelty. 
quite unfamiliar with the history English finance, and 
when says (p. 81) that, until Wolsey “took the problem hand, 
there had been regular accounting, control and audit,” all 
that means that unacquainted with the earlier methods, 
and apparently has not heard the exchequer. So, 
too, when vaunts the superiority the Tudor council “of only 
some half-a-dozen members” our “twenty-three wrangling 
members,” only advertising his own ignorance the fact that 
Henry VII.’s council numbered over fifty. But even scholarship 
limited Wolsey’s French War 1518 might have saved Mr. Law 
from the conclusion (p. 169) that “the very groundwork and founda- 
tion all Wolsey’s foreign policy” was “avoidance military 
enterprises the Continent and peace and amity with France 
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And Mr. Law had made less fiasco his own limited task 
might pay more respect his unlimited censure what 
regards the muddles other people. 


Slingelandt’s Efforts towards European Peace. Dr. 
Part The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1915. 


book originally appeared thesis for the doctorate 
Leyden University. one series monographs the 
diplomatic history the Dutch Republic during the eighteenth 
century, which were inspired the late Professor Bussemaker, 
whose death early age September, 1914, was severe loss 
the study history Holland. 

Dr. Goslinga’s work deals with period continuous inter- 
national crisis, not unlike that which preceded the present war. 
The diplomats had exceedingly busy time; scare followed scare; 
congress alternated with conference. was the decade from 1727 
onwards, when Spain and Austria were the elements unrest 
Europe. The Europe those days was not more fortunate than 
ours has been, for although Holland avoided war far 
those particular occasions were concerned, war broke out 
1740 other matters. the object this book 
show how large extent the precarious preservation peace 
during the and which generally ascribed 
Fleury and Walpole alone, was due the strenuous and courageous 
efforts Simon van Slingelandt, the last the great Grand 
Pensionaries Holland, who held this office from 1727 till his death 
1786, and who can, there was Stadhouder that time, 
described the Prime Minister and Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
the Republic the United Netherlands. 

has long been commonplace say that with the conclusion 
the Peace Utrecht the réle the Dutch Republic European 
politics was played out: that the exhaustion following upon the 
War the Spanish strenuous years, during which 
the small State had asked far too much itself—caused the Dutch 
statesmen practically withdraw from the concert Europe, while 
the other Powers considered her from 1713 onwards mere 
annexe England, the only victor Utrecht. Holland has 
recent years been recognised—thanks not the last place the 
researches Professor Bussemaker—that this view contains large 
element exaggeration is, fact, anachronism, the situation 
the second half the eighteenth century, when last 
the incurable decline the once glorious Republic had become 
obvious everybody, being, not unnatural process 
optical illusion, projected back the period immediately following 
the great war that cost the Dutch much blood and treasure. 
Foreign historians, however, often cling the old prejudice. Dr. 
Goslinga mentions MM. Wiesener, Malet, and_ Bourgeois, and 
Herren Weber and Droysen, and these are, all and sundry, writers 
who have made special study the diplomatic history 
period. largely with the object contributing the dispelling 
this tenacious misconception that Dr. Goslinga has written his 
book English—not more perfect English than expected 
from foreigner. 

The book based extensive researches undertaken the 
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Hague Rijks Archief, the London Record Office, and the Paris 
Affaires Etrangéres, and complete knowledge old and 
new historical literature four languages can desired. The 
method, lacking brilliancy, deserves respect account its 
meticulous accuracy and thoroughness. This first part 400 solid 
pages mainly about the negotiations little more than two 
years (June, 1729); and account such pains- 
taking completeness long-drawn-out diplomatic conversations and 
correspondence matters which, viewed from this distance, have 
appearance almost uncanny unreality saved from insuperable 
aridity only the author’s genuine affection and admiration for 
his hero. Slingelandt, whose long career before became Grand 
Pensionary little known, owing the anonymity the oligar- 
chical system under which his lot was cast, certainly appears here 
statesman clear insight international affairs, who placed 
his strong will and great influence unreservedly the service 
peace. 

One the points which are fully dealt with Dr. 
first volume the affair the Company Ostend. well- 
known fact that the Dutch, who feared the commercial competition 
their southern neighbours, succeeded, with the assistance 
England, suppressing the new company constituting breach 
the terms the Peace Utrecht (which this respect were 
more than confirmation the Peace Munster). general 
proposition, Dr. Goslinga thinks that “too much significance has 
been given the part played the Ostend Company the negotia- 
tions the period.’’ That say, the desire the Republic 
away with commercial rival had little with the war 
which shook Europe. Dr. Goslinga enters into controversy 
this and other aspects the affair with Huisman, author 
Belgique commerciale l’empereur Charles VI. Com- 
pagnie d’Ostende (1902). The Ostend affair certainly not very 
creditable chapter the history either Holland England. 
(Dr. Goslinga, the way, maintains, against Hertz, English 
Hist. Rev., xxii., 255-279, that the Republic had the lead the 
campaign against the company, and that England assisted only 
because she wanted the co-operation the Republic other spheres 
European politics.) Still, Dr. Goslinga performs what more 
than act historical justice showing that the very able book 
Huisman, which the Dutch are made play the part the 
villain, errs some its juridical arguments, and most all 
that leaves the spirit the times altogether out account. 
Dutchman will now find pleasure reading about the suppression 
the Ostend Company. But appealing public morality, “il 
faut juger des actions d’aprés leur 
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